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ARTICLE I. 
Attenpine Caurcn in Mitirary Untrorm. 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is pre-eminently a message of 
peace, love, and good-will te man. “Thou shalt not kill,’ is 
one of its ten pillars; and all its frame-work, even to its mi- 
nutest texture, is founded on, and interwoven with, denevo- 
lence. 

It also commands us, when smitten on the one cheek, to 
turn the other also: to suffer wrong, rather than do wrong; 
to wrong not one another, but to return good for evil ; to as 
suage human suffering, not to cause it; to do good as we have 
opportunity ; to put up the sword within its sheath, though 
drawn in self-defence, and in defence of the Lord and Master 
of the world.* 

But war is the combination and climax of all the vices. It 
gnashes the teeth of destructiveness on the life of its neighbor, 
makes multitudes of widows to mourn, turns out their dearly- 
beloved offspring to be abused and perhaps slain by a heart- 
less world, and is a system of double rapine and plunder— 
plunder to raise the means of carrying on the war by forced 
loans, and pressing or drafting men into the service, and ra- 
pine in the foraging or victorious parties, while the army is in 
ona These are New Testament doctrines, and conflict somewhat with the 
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the field. It sets man against his brother, not only in the 
pitched battle, but in villages and neighborhoods, and even 
around the otherwise peaceful fireside ; for the worst part of 
the fatal contest is, the tory and federal contention, the law- 
and-order, and the suffrage war of words, and the unchristian 
feeling that precedes, accompanies, foments, and follows this 
war of swords. Habits of intemperance are also engendered ; 
and doubtless that volcano of intemperance which has been 
pouring its red hot fires of burning lava over the fairest por- 
tions of our (not free or happy republic, for we are far from 
either, but our) boasted republic, was kindled and formed in 
the army and navy, fostered and even forced by them till the 
habit became once riveted and seated, and then it perpetuated 
itself. Gluttony, revelling, debauchery, lust, profanity, impi- 
ety, hatred, maliciousness, and all the worst passions of our 
nature, in all their malignity and hideousness, are incorporated 
with war, grow out of war, and are war. In short, Satan 
himself, the representative of all that is foul and wicked, can- 
not be better personified than by a military chieftain, armed 
with fatal gun and the deadly sword all reeking in gore, and 
glistening in epaulettes. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is the innocent lamb, the em- 
blem of meekness and goodness, but war is not the noble lion 
but the ravenous and ferocious wolf, the raging and blood- 
thirsty tiger, killing for the sake of killing, and destroying 
every living thing within its reach. Can this tiger lie down 
or kneel down with this lamb, and worship the same God in 
the same breath? Jmpossible! monstrous!! Consistency, 
where art thou! Expel these swords and badges from the 
sanctuary, and tell them to lay by the insignia of death before 
they approach the presence of life and salvation. 

The Editor has been led to these reflections, by the an- 
nouncement in the papers and by placards, that such and such 
military companies, “ dressed in their uniforms,’’ would at- 
tend such and such places of public worship in Boston, on the 
Sazsars following the 17th of June, or the day after the Bun- 
ker Hill celebration. Why this? Why mention them at all 
as proposing to attend on the Sabbath at particular churches, 
more than to mention other attendants? Oh, because they 
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are soldiers! But still worse: Why mention them as attend- 
ing in their military uniforms ? I pause for a reply. None? 
Then J will answer: Because modern Christianity is no bet- 
ter than she ought to be, and is not exactly clothed with the 
garment of peace and the spirit of love, else she would spurn 
these emblems of wholesale murder from her midst. Not be- 
ing thus clothed herself, she does not see the incongruity ; as 
a person going out of one cold room into another, does not 
notice any difference, simply because there is none.* Second- 
ly: our churches are, too much, great show rooms, where our 
women go to show their fine and fashionable dresses, their 
‘small waists, big bustles, painted cheeks, cotton bosoms, and 
pretty feet, or rather new shoes; and where the men go to 
see the women and to be seen of them, for we will hardly 
deny, that once in an age a ripe camsel does cast a sweet look 
at a handsome young man, or a barber-and-tailor-made gen- 
tleman. We will not boldly assert, though it is sometimes 
secretly (and slanderously, no doubt,) whispered, that some- 
times young women go fo see as well as to be seen, to make 
impressions and get lovers, or else to keep what they have 
got. However, not a Roston lady cast a single look, gentle, 
admiring, winning, nor any other look, at the padded forms, 
glittering epaulets, or martial mien, of these sons of Mars. 
Oh, no! not at all! All their eyes and hearts were on—were 
wholly absorbed in—loving and worshipping God! Pious 
daughters of Zion! ye will undoubtedly “have your reward”’ 
in having your hearts stolen. 

To be serious. These satires have a two-fold object: to 
reprove woman for carrying her foolish and even pernicious 
fashions into our churches, making them great puppet show- 
rooms rather than temples for Divine Worship, and secondly, 
to say to woman, and with emphasis, that it is wrong for her 
to patronise the military as she does. Where will you see a 
military corps pass through our streets or villages, that every 
window is not hoisted, and filled to crowding with the women 


* I speak here more of the officers and leaders of our churches, and less 
of the few truly pious, who have mistaken names and things for realities— 
the shadow and paraphernalia of religion, for the true life and spirit of 
Christianity. 
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of all ranks and ages, from the kitchen maid to the village 
belle, from the prattling girl to the aged matron peeping dimly 
through her brass spectacles? And who does not know, that 
women will accept offers of marriage from martial men more 
readily than from any other class, besides courting them hard- 
er. How they flock to military balls and parades! How de- 
lighted with marches and martial music ! 

Woman! in so doing thou art fostering the military spirit, 
which is a most dangerous spirit, and thereby planting thorns 
in the bosom of thy connubial, or filial, or maternal bosom. 
They that handle the sword, shall perish by the sword. The 
more thy fathers, thy husbands and thy sons, see, admire, and 
run after military parade, the more military parade they will 
have; and the more they have, the more are they fired with 
the warlike spirit, and liable to be embroiled in bloody war. 
Let this spirit slumber; and on occasions like that which has 
fortunately just blown over, you will not see all the American 
states put their hands upon their swords, and shoulder their 
guns, to fight for the Maine Boundary or the burning of the 
Caroline; nor will you see them flock by hundreds into the 
Canadas, to imbrue their hands in the blood of their trans-St. 
Lawrence brethren. No! they will settle these and kindred 
questions by arbitration and mutual concession, not by a re- 
sort to might-is-right---to the Christian principle of Jove, not 
to carnage and death. 

If it be objected, that a full preparation for war is the most 
effectual means for preserving peace, I reply, that then Chris- 
tianity is false, for its greatest of all commandments, its corner 
stone, its gist and essence, is, “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him,”’ (not kill him,) “if he thirst, give him drink,” for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, break down 
his enmity, and make him thy friend. “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you,”’ does not tell you to 
kill them; for causing death is the greatest evil that can befal 
youorthem. No, rather conguer by love---a conquest the 
most noble and godlike which it is within the power of man 
to conceive or make-—a conquest of the animal propensities of 
your enemy, by your own sin-aweing, propensity-subduing, 
moral sentiments. This is Revelation, this is Phrenology, this 
is the highest pinnacle of human nature. 
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Away, then, with your swords, guns, ships, forts, munitions 
and paraphernalia of war. Women, especially, frown upon 
them; and ye ministers of the gospel of peace and love, see 
to it that the sanctuary of God (if, indeed, our churches are 
what they claim to be,) is no longer disgraced and profaned 
by admitting the insignia of death, of murder in the first form 
and on the highest scale, within your walls---aye, even in- 
viting them! O shame, where is thy blush! O religion, 
where is thy sanctity! Imitate one of the truly pious sons of 
New-England,* who, when preparing to address the throne of 
grace, laid by his sword and military habiliments, lest he 
should profane the name of his God by grasping the sword of 
murder with the one hand, while he offered up prayer and 
thanksgiving with the other. No: rather propagate the 
peaceful doctrines of your commission, than encourage, or 
even allow, military array and martial music to profane the 
sanctuary and the Sabbath; for unless ye do this, ye are either 
beside yourselves, or else “not of God,’”’ and at war with the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

And what shall we say of the “ Church of England,”? which 
requires her military, (I mean what I say---HER military,) 
her prop and her protector, to attend church in full uniform, 
all ready for hostile action. Military piety, thou must fall! 
Thy wars will prove thy ruin. God cannot hold those guilt- 
less who so flagrantly profane his name, and trample on his 
commands, and that dy authority---by church-state compul- 
sion. 


* Colonel Webster, the father of Daniel, who was in the battle of Ben- 
nington. As the two armies were approaching each other to engage in the 
deadly conflict, a thunder shower came up and postponed their meeting for 
the night. Some one proposed a prayer of thanks to God, for thus provi- 
dentially preventing their killing each other, as but for the shower some of 
their number would have then been wounded and dying. Stark, the com- 
mander, a rough, swearing, and anything but a praying man, could not 
lead, and appointed Webster to officiate. He did so, first divesting himself 
of his regimental attire. So effective was his prayer, that in a few minutes 
the whole regiment was weeping and sobbing aloud. 


23* 











ARTICLE II. 


Communication From Rev. Mr. Beecner. 


ON MAGNETISM. 


In October, 1842, on my way to the Synod of Genesee, I 
spent the night at the house of Mr. Hall, at Byron. In the 
evening I called on Rev. Mr. Childs. On entering the room, 
I found his son, an intelligent boy aged ten years, then ina 
cataleptic fit, sitting in his father’s arms, and his feet in warm 
water. 

In a few moments he recovered. He frequently had from 
three to six fitsa day. Had received the best medical attend- 
ance in the region. Was no better: daily worse. Had lost 
entirely the power of speech for several days. Great fears 
were felt that he would never recover. There was a sore 
place on the back corner of his head and on the spine, occa- 
sioned by a fall some months previous. When the fits passed 
off he became hungry, and not at all drowsy ; and during the 
interval appeared preternaturally bright, and engaged in sports 
with companions as usual. 

After [ had conversed a few minutes I said, “I would have 
him magnetised ;”” to which his father replied, “I don’t be- 
lieve in it at all,’”’ and the mother added, “ If you’ll put me to 
sleep [’ll believe, and not without.” I replied, “I would try 
it: it may do good, and can dono harm.”’ During this con- 
versation I made a few passes in front of the child, chiefly 
with one hand, and without any particular concentration of 
the mind or will, and mostly with my face toward the mother. 
In less than a minute the father said, “ He is in another fit! 
No, he isn’t, I declare: I believe he is ‘asleep.”’ Much sur- 
prised, (for I had never magnetised one,) I said, “ It surely 
cannot be what I have done; but if so I can awaken him ;” 
then with a few reversed passes he awoke. “Well, this is 
strange,”’ said I, “ but I can put him asleep again, if it is real.” 
I then seriously repeated the passes with both hands for one 
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or two minutes, and placed him in the perfect mesmeric sleep, 
Ithen fixed my eyes on a lady on the opposite side of the 
room, the boy not yet having spoken for three days, and said, 
“Henry, what do you see?” in a full decided voice. He re- 
' plied, “ Azubah.” I then looked his mother in the face, say- 
ing, “ What do you see ?”” He gave a name unknown to me: 





J looked to his father, who replied, “it is her maiden name.”’ 
I then took vinegar into my mouth, and said, “ What do you 
JI : taste?”? “ Vinegar,” speaking with great tartness, and at the 
the same time making many contortions of the face. The mo- 
m, ther now whispered to one of the children, who left her seat, 
na and I said, “ Henry, what is she going for??? “Sugar, and I 
rm love it.”” She went to the closet, and brought the sugar. I 
put some into my mouth, which seemed to give him the same 
om pleasure as if I had put it in hisown. I then said, “ What 
id- kind of sugar is it???  Muscovado.”? “ What is its color?” 
ost “ Well, sir, a kind of light brown.’”? A small glass jar with a 
ars large cork was now placed in my hand, when immediately I 
re observed the olfactory nerves affected, and the muscles about 
a. the nose contracted at the same moment. I said to the girl, 
ed “What is it?”? to which the boy answered, “ Hartshorn.” 
he “ How do you know ?”” “I smell it.” I myself neither knew 
rts nor smelt. I then took out the cork and applied itto my own 
nose, when he instantly placed his fingers on that part of the 
ve nose next the forehead, and said, “I feel it here,’ just where 
be I myself experienced the burning sensation. 
to During all these experiments he sat on his father’s knee, 
ry with his head down on his breast, and reclining against his 
ne father. 
fly I now asked him, “ What is the matter with you??? “ My 
of brain is sore.”? “Where ?”? “ At the bottom of it.” “ Where 
er. it joins the spinal marrow (medulla oblongata)?” “Yes.” 
it! “What occasioned it??? “I fell from the great beam in the 
1T- barn.” His mother here asked him, “Why did you not tell 
ly us before ?”? “I feared you would not let me play there.’ 
? “Can Doctor A. cure you?” “No”? “Why not?” “He 
is don’t know any thing about it,” (very decidedly.) “Can Dr. 
y C.2 “No”? “Why?” “He don’t understand it.’ “ Will 


the medicine you now use do you good ?”” “No.”? “ Of what 
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is it composed ?”? “There is turpentine in it.” “Does the 
Doctor give it you for tape-worm?” “Yes.” “Have you 
any??? “No.’”? “Would you like to walk?”” “Yes.” “Well, 
walk.’? He arose promptly, stepped between the chairs, and 
said, “ Well, sir, where shall I go?”’? “From the wall to the 
door, and back.’? This he did, avoiding every obstruction, 
and at my direction returned and sat again with his father. I 
now, without notice to any one, placed my fingers on the or- 
gan of Benevolence, thinking at the moment it performed the 
office of Veneration, and said, “ Would you like to pray?” 
With some lightness he said, no. Some questions were asked 
by his mother and myself about the Bible, &c. but no Vene- 
ration appeared. I then recollected the true office of the or- 
gan, and said, “Have you anything in your pocket?’ He 
took out a knife. “Give it to me for my little boy,’ which he 
did promptly. I removed my hand. “ Have you anything 
else??? “JT havea pencil.” “Will you give me that for my 
other boy ?””? “It has no head.”’ “ Never mind, give it, won’t 
you?”? “Tshouldn’t like to.”” “ Well, but you will?” “I 
couldn’t come it!” (with peculiar emphasis.) Azubah said, 
ask him where the head of the pencil is. “ Where is it, Hen- 
ry??? “Well, sir, in the parlor.’ * Where?”? “On the win- 
dow.”’ Azubah: “Why, I picked it up and put it there to- 
day !!”” (He certainly did not know this.) I then said, 
“ Henry, can you get it?”’? He arose, and went into the parlor 
in the dark, and took the pencil-case head from the window, 
to the very great surprise of us all. Indeed, we were all so 
astonished, that it seemed a dream during these and subse- 
quent proceedings. He spoke with a promptness, boldness, 
and propriety, in advance of his years, and beyond himself in 
his natural state ; and so perfectly evident was it that he was 
in a somnambulic state, that no sceptic, I verily believe, could 
have doubted. 

At my request he returned to his seat. I touched Benevo- 
lence, and instantly he handed me the pencil-case. “ For my 
boy?” . “ Yes, sir.” I then silently, and without any willing, 
and with a feeling of curiosity to see and test the matter, 
touched Reverence. His countenance at once assumed a sof- 
tened and solemn aspect. “ Henry, would you like to pray?” 
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“Yes, sir.” “You may.” He then commenced praying in- 
audibly. “ You may pray aloud.” He then prayed in a low, 
audible voice. On touching Tune, he sang a tune, though not 
in the habit of singing. On touching Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, he raised his clenched fist to strike me. He was 
ignorant of Phrenology, and also of my intention to touch any 
particular organ; nor did I in any case will the activity of 
the organ. I now took out my watch, and holding the dial 
towards myself, and above the line of his vision, his eyes be- 
ing closed, and his head bowed forward, and my hand also 
being between him and the watch. “ Henry, what time is it?’” 
“Eight o’clock, sir,’”? which was exactly the time by the 
watch, though by the clock in the room it was fifteen minutes 
faster. “Henry, how long ought you to sleep?” “ Well, 
sir, I must sleep two hours and five minutes.” ‘ Will you 
then awake ?”? “Yes, sir.” “Very well.’ This I did for 
the purpose of testing his knowledge of time, as stated by 
Townshend, an English clergyman, whose work on this sub- 
ject I had read. 

I then said, “ Will you go with me to Mr. Hall’s?”” “ Yes.’’ 
“Well, now we are there, now we are in the parlor: who is 
here??? “Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell.”? “Who 
else??? He did not give their names, but intimated that they 
were strangers. He described the room and position of things, 
all of which I found correct on going to the house shortly 
after. These persons were not in the habit of being there in 
the evening, but company having come in, they were all to- 
gether at that moment. As this was in his own town, I did 
not deem it proof, and so said, “ Will you go to Batavia ?”’ 
“Yes.”? “Well, now we are there, now we are at my house 
--now we will go into my room: what do yousee?” “I 
see a large table covered with black cloth, and with books 
and papers scattered over it.”” “How large is it?”? “Itis 
about five feet long.”? “How many bookcases?” “ Three, 
sir.” “What sort of a stove??? He could not or did not de- 
scribe this, for it was so queer a thing as not to be easily de- 
scribed. Nor did I press him, for all his answers had been 
perfectly correct, and I was sufliciently astonished, for he 
had never seen my study, and no other minister, I am sure, 
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has such a table (5 feet by 34), or left it in such confusion as 
mine was at that moment. 

I may here say, that during the whole period of his sleep, 
he could hear the questions of others put to him, and would 
answer them, if I were willing; but if I willed otherwise, or 
forbad him to speak, as I often did, he then would answer no 
one but myself, not even father or mother; nor could he hear 
their conversation with me, nor with each other. 

I now left him for an hour, and went. back to Mr. Hall’s, 
giving him leave to converse only with his father. On my 
return, I found him in the same state. He utterly refused to 
speak to any one but his father, and told him that he should 
not have another fit till the following Sabbath (this was Mon- 
day evening), which proved true; but when that day came, 
he had several. 

At nine o’clock and three minutes, holding my watch as 
before, and standing eight or nine feet from him, I asked the 
time. He gave nine o’clock and five minutes. “ Look sharp,” 
said I. “Oh! three minutes,’ said he. We were now cu- 
rious to see if he would awake himself at the two hours and 
five minutes; and as the clock in the room reached that time 
he did ‘not awake, I said, “ Henry, did you mean by my 
watch, or by the clock?”? “By your watch, sir.” “ Very 
well.”” At the exact moment he opened his eyes and looked 
around, and this without any act or willing of mine; and 
what was very affecting and convincing, he could no longer 
speak at all, and was unconscious of all that he had said or 
done. 

I have said that he had no return of fits till the following 
Sabbath. One day after that Sabbath, he came in to his mo- 
ther much agitated, and apparently going into a fit, and mak- 
ing the passes, he solicited his mother to do it, who, merely to 
pacify him, passed her fingers over him, and soon he fell into 
the mesmeric sleep, and escaped the fit. After this he was so 
highly charged by his sister, that when she was in the next 
room in the closet, he would instantly taste anything she 
tasted, eat what she ate, &c. 

In ten days I returned and magnetised him again, and went 
through several of the above experiments. He always, while 
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in the mesmeric state, declared that it benefited him, relieved 
all pain, and would cure him. 

After I left, at my suggestion he was daily magnetised : his 
fits left him, his voice returned, the sore spots on his head and 
back were removed, and he recovered rapidly, till the family 
could no longer mesmerise him. A man in the village was 
found, who could and daily did, till he appeared entirely well. 
On omitting it he had a fit or two, and it was resumed ; and 
when I last saw the father, he informed me that they consi- 
dered the child cured. 

I may add, I have since cured toothache, greatly relieved 
tic doloreux, and removed other pains and swellings, as well 
asheadache. I am not, however, a full believer in all which 
is affirmed of clairvoyants—what I see and know, I believe. 
In respect to many well-authenticated facts, I neither affirm 
nor deny. ‘That there are many cases of gross deception and 
imposition, I fully believe. On such a subject, it can hardly 
be otherwise. This, however, is a reason why men of cha- 
racter and intelligence should investigate it, rather than other- 
wise. ‘ But it is deception !’? Well, then, let us expose it by 
afair trial. “ But it is the work of the devil !’”? How do you 
know? What is the evidence? What harm has it done? 
“Oh, bad men have used it for bad ends!’? And what is there 
in the world that has not been so used? [If it is the work of 
the devil, then we are not to be ignorant of his devices, and 
should make the examination for oneself, for ignorant and 
bad men will not expose his devices. From experiment and 
observation I have no doubt, that as a remedial agent mes- 
merism is yet to accomplish much good; and no harm can 
result from it, except, like all other biessings, it be abused. 


WM. H. BEECHER. 
Boston, June 28, 1843. 











ARTICLE Ii. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Unirep Srates. Br Mr. AnpRew 
LeienTon, LiveRPoot. 


To Dr. Caldwell I believe belongs the merit of having in- 
troduced Phrenology to his fellow-citizens of the United 
States, For many years he stood almost alone its able advo- 
cate, its ever ready champion and defender, who, for every 
blast of obloquy, ridicule and sophistry, directed against nov- 
el doctrines, had an overwhelming counterblast of nervous ar- 
gument and withering truth. Compared with the other phre- 
nologists of that country, it is nothing derogatory to them to 
say, “he is a star and dwells apart.”” A thorough thinker— 
vigorous, uncompromising, just—is Caldwell; one under 
whose auspices the doctrines could not fail to make way in 
the public mind: accordingly, the field was well prepared 
when the lamented Spurzheim made his pilgrimage thither 
and was received with open arms. 

Since then, no event has influenced the progress of the sci- 
ence in that country more than the visit of Mr. Combe.* His 
philosophical discourses gave an extraordinary impetus to its 
progress amongst the educated classes; while his calm, im- 
partial, but earnest spirit, gained the affections of all who 
heard him. And now Phrenology holds a more command- 
ing position in the United States than any other country in 
the world, not excepting even our own. Its language is rap- 
idly passing into the people’s “common thoughts and week- 
day phrase ;’’ its reforming influence permeating the educa- 
tional and sanatory institutions of the country ; and there is 
soma evidence that even the judicial will soon acknowledge 
its power. I have learned of one case where a court of jus- 
tice received phrenological evidence touching the cerebral de- 
velopement of a criminal; and there may be more such cases. 


* For the history of Phrenology in Philadelphia, and particularly of the 
labours of Dr. John Bell, of that city, see vol. xiv. p. 292.—Ep. 
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It is well known that-several Lunatic: Asylums ‘are under 
phrenological superintendence; while not only is the’ disci- 
pline of the common schools, both public and: private, avow- 
edly conforming to the dictates of the science, but even pro- 
0 pene DEY? wie pebtacorpm pra cent 
sities.* 

. But not solely to these distinguished men in’ Tisienagy: ai: 
debted for its present flourishing condition in that country. 
Nor even,.in addition, to the many able and-accomplished ad- 
vocates whose names are:not unfamiliar to the readers of this 
Journal,—those, I mean, who may be designated’ as  theoretés 
eat phrenologists ; phrenologists of the studio; usaally men 
of liberal education, following: the professions of medicine, 
law, or divinity, who study the subject in their leisnre hours 
and advocate it principally: by essays and: discourses. Not to 
these only ; there is still.another class of propagatots: of tha 
doctrines, who have, in that country, done much. in..diffusing 
a knowledge of the subject;—with whose.efforts in its behalf 
the faithful on this side the Atlantic areless acquainted: Lre-, 
fer to the practical phrenologists; of whom it is characteristic 
that they give themselves altogether to the subject and seldom 
have any other means of support than what they derive from 
their profession as phrenologists. _They are a very numerous 
body.in the States; much moreso, than our experience.in 
this country would lead us to infer ; and I.am convinced that 
in general, the beneficial results of their Jabours have been 
much underrated-—if, indeed more positive injustice has. not 
been done them—and would, therefore, with all due courtesy, 
enter a plea in their favour, and present such evidence. as _ze- 
cent observation in that country has mapas aoe with, in sup- 
port of my favorable opinion. - . 

It is not. to be denied that many incompetent and disreputa- 
ble persons have assumed the title of practical phrenologists, 
and have by their empiricismand charlatanry, brought discredit 
upon the science, . Unfortunately, we need not go so far from 
home for instances of the fact... But it is obviously unjust to 
_® Before leaving New Yotk, in May last, the writer saw a letter from 
a medical gentleman of Philadelphia, wherein it was stated that a chair for 
ont” ks cama ateaens ai meet cena 
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cohdemn the whole body for the misdeeds of these. As well 
may we, for the malpractices of the quack-doctors, ‘condenin 
the whole medical profession. . At the same time, it must be 
coneeded that the frequency with which such persons are to 
be met, has, a tendency to prevent. the efficient and really 
honourable men from attaining their due place in the estimas 
tion of the public. They are—have been, rather,—so numer- 
ous, that a suspicion Naturally attatches to al/ who. eome be- 
fore us in the same “questionable shape.” Nor. is a due 
amount of circumspection.in this regard to be considered un- 
justifiable. or uncalled for: rather the reverse. The only 
thing to be avoided, is that extreme which permits the: suspi 
cion to become.a prejudice; which pins its faith to a mere in 
ference, and illiberally and uncandidly. condemns without ex- 
amination, Let us avoid this unphilosophical, procedure. 
Let us admit there may be well-qualified, high principled las 
bourers in the field of practical Phrenology; and when we 
meet those who claim to be so recognized, we ‘shall better be 
able to do their characters the justice they merit. skh OM 
But, with many, it isnot so much the abilities of the men 
which are questioned, as the propriety of the application 
made of those abilities. They do not, imdeed, question the 
propriety of practical Phrenology per se; that is to say, the 
making of organologi¢al ‘examinations. They well know 
that on this the science wholly rests, and that in accordance 
with the adequacy or inadequacy of its basis, the noble super- 
structure itself must either stand or fall. But it is ‘hat whicli 
the name “practical Phrenology” popularly conveys, to the 
expediency or legitimacy of which: they ‘demur. In 
plain terms, they do not like to see a trade made of the sci- 
ence. They conceive it derogatory to the dignity of Phrenol- 
ogy as a philosophical study, that its cultivators should live 
by its profession as practieal/art. ‘This 1 ‘believe to bea 
feeling—for ‘it can searcely take rank as an opinion—very 
generally entertained amongst a certain class of phrenolo- 
gists; and I confess that it‘was, at one time, no stranger to 
my own mind, _ Yet it is evidently one which cannot. stand 
the test of impartial. scrutiny, . Nothing in, the application of 
Phrenology which is not immoral, can: be derogatory to-its 
dignity asa science. ll sciences have their related arts; 
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and. inquiry would show that most of the great men whom 
the world delights to honour. for their labours in.the cause of 
sejence, have at least.at ene period of their lives—#. ¢. while 
they were achieving their greatness,—been practical men 
who followed the arts.respectively related to the various sci- 
enees whose principles they expounded, and whose, bounda- 
ries they enlarged, .. The physician, what is he. but the practi- 
cal physiologist?. . ‘{he;surgeon, but the practical anatomist? 
The lawyer, but the practical jurist? Js it, then, anything, 
derogatory to the science of physiology, and, anatomy, .and 
jurisprudence. that their votaries are physicians, surgeons, and 
lawyers, :vho live by their practice? . The question excites.a 
smile. Yet therein is the difference between, their ,cases and 
‘of the practical phrenologist. who lives by, Ais profession? 
As far as the principle, contended. for, is concerned, I .can om, 
none. 
But the clear fact of the matter is, that, unless, he had an, 
income altogether independent of his profession asa phrenolo- 


ak no one could give his time wholly to the science without 


eriving from it the. means of support, In no other way can 
the poor man be retained as an efficient advocate and propaga; 
tor. And let no phrenologist say, “ He is not wanted.” He 
may. be the very man_ required ; ; moulded by. nature for.the 
express purpose, and carrying .the credentials of his. mission 
written. by her finger in phrenological characters,on, his frame. 
However much we may_practically forget it, 4 the rank 7s but 
the guinea’s stamp ;’’.the man is every thing; He, is always 
wanted, .But, to assume for him a less ambitious positions 
one which will quadrate, better with common experience,— 


_let.us.simply say, that,he has an. active, well-organised, . 


undisciplined brain; has seized upon the principles of Phre- 
nology, become satisfied of theirtruth, and felt. upon himself 
their beneficial infuence., He sees their universal application 
and the immeasurable advantages which would result to so- 
ciety from it, and is fired with the hope of being. instrumental 
to their introduction, But he is poor, and withont;name.or, 
note among mankind ;. and unless deriving support from his 
labours he cannot labour. . How—for the manner of the thing 
seems now the only question remaining—How shall he best 
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accomplish the double purpose of disseminating a knowledge 
of the science and procuring the means of subsistence? Hf he 
attempt to do so by lecturing, who will give their time and‘at- 
tention to him,—The unknown, the undistinguished? who in 
a community of traffickers, will pay for a commodity of the 
value of which they have no a priori means of judging? The 
idea is preposterous; if he clear the expenses of hall and ad- 
vertisement, he may be thankful. But by virtue of his sci- 
ence, he knows that, the barrier before Acquisitiveness being 
removed, curiosity will operate comparatively unchecked a- 
mong the people, and bring him an audience. He therefore 
lectures gratuitously; the requisite opportunity is afforded him; 
he enlists the reason and sympathy of his hearers in favour of 
the novel doctrines ; - he demonstrates their eminently practi- 
eal character, and shows that their beneficial application 
is in the power of every one who will make their acquain- 
tance. The seed falls‘ not wholly into bad ground; many 
are stimulated ‘to inquiry; and though not a few may seek 
him for the gratification of a vulgar curiosity, others from an 
enlightened desire to know more of the subject, call upon him, 
and test his ability and the truth of his science by an appeal 
to their own otganizations. ‘Those who thus apply to him by 
whatever motive influenced, cannot with justice expect the 
phrenologist to spend his time on them without compensation > 
“Verily the labourer is worthy of his hire;’”’ the physician 
takes his fee; the lawyer his; why not the phrenologist? 
Now, he finds, a fertile field has been opened for the em- 
ployment of his talents ; his personal necessities are adequate- 
ly provided for by the product of his honest labour; he 

abroad a knowledge of the subject, and of its vast 
importance in-all the relations of life; anda most extensive 
series of organological observations are literally thrust upon 
him, by which,—for herein his character is at stake and his 
faculties are necessarily vigorously exerted—he acquires 2 
prodigious facility and accuracy of manipulation and predica- 
tion, and compasses’ what Mr. Combe justly considers the 
first step—the second, and the third step—tothe formation of 
the true phrenologist. And thus are all his objects legitimate- 
ly, honourably, efficiently accomplished. 
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Let itnot be supposed. that this is a. mere fancy sketch.» It is 
no such thing; but has more prototypes than one, probably as 
weil in this country as in the United states. ‘There at least 
they are to be met with. Ihave met them. But, of all: with 
whom I had the pleasure of intercourse in that country, the 
most generally competent was without doubt, the present ed- 
itor and proprietor of the American Phrenological Journal, 0. 8; 
Fowler. | Perhapsino phrenologist in any country has attains 
ed.greater facility and correctness as a mianipuiater than he 
has done; certainly no.one that I have heard-of has madé:se 
many remarkable Asés, to use an expressive though some. 
what vulgar term, im the predication of character from the des 
velopement of the head\; and. no one has displayed: more un- 
tiring zeal, or made relatively greater sacrifices, ‘in  dissemi« 
nating the phrenological doctrines. Of him,:and of his:praw 
tice as a “head-reader,’’. Iihope the readers: of this Joutnat 
will not be averse to learn something... The history of the. 
condition of the science in any place always involyes ‘some+ 
thing of its professors; and vice versa. It is with .a view)to 
indicate to some extent the: condition of Phrenology in:the 
States—what practical men have done and are doing” for ite 
that I would now speakof him, But it is to.his practice that 
Lwould especially. direct attention ; for thereim will be found 
very marked differences from the procedure of ‘the practical 
phrenologists of this country; and as’ these differences appear! 

be improvements well worthy adoption by the latter, they: 

il probably by: them. be received as such and: adopted ac~ 
cordingly. Permit me, however, by way of introductiony 
briefly to advert to his personal. history as a phrenologist.: | 

At was while a student at: Amherst College, Massachusetts, 
and just before entering upon a course of Moral Philosophy, 
that Mr. Fowler’s attention was first seriously: directed. to 
Phrenology. Possessed of an active well organised brain, he 
grasped the subject with a hearty good will, and had no soorier 
mastered its principles than he applied them'to the discrimi- 
nation and explanation of thé characters of his fellow-stu- 
dents and. teachers. with great success. On leaving college, 
he was ‘urged to lectute on the subject... He did so; and 

24" A base, 
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thenceforward became entirely devoted to its diffusion. In 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. L. N. Fowler, who is 
equally distinguished as a practical phrenologist, though appa- 
rently less regardful of the literature of the science, he travers- 
ed the principal part of his own country and the Canadas lectur- 
ing and manipulating, and collecting facts and specimens in 
proof and illustration of its truth. His course, as may be im- 
agined, was not free from difficulties. The usual barriers 
which ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice oppose to the pro- 
mulgation of new truths, had to’ be levelled or surmounted ; 
and many and severe were the tests to which he and his bro- 
ther. were subjected by stubborn incredulity, To such an 
extent, indeed, has this been carried in America, that andi- 
ences have been found who demanded not only an examina- 
tien before them of any stranger from their body, but that 
such examination should be conducted by the lecturers bdlind- 
folded! Yet, such is the precision these gentlemen, by their 
extensive practice; have attained, and’ such their confidence 
of the actual verity of the details of Phrenology—a confidence 
always in proportion to the practical ability of the student,— 
that they have frequently—always when required—submitied 
even to ‘this; test. But not only this: the one brother has 
been taken away and kept in another room, whilst the other 
conducted ‘his blindfold examination ; then he has been Jed 
forth and requifed»to go through the same ordeal; and, nu+ 
merous as aré the instances in which this has been done, 
scarcely a single mistake has been made by them, whilst 
when marked cases have been submitted to them, the truth 
of Phrenology has been strikingly illustrated. The propriety 
of submitting to such exhibitions as these may well be ques- 
tioned; yet when strongly marked subjects are presented 
(and these are always stipulated for) there can be little doubt 
of the favourable issue. 

In the literature of the science, also, as already hinted, Mr. 
Fowler has of late years, taken a somewhat conspicuous place 
amongst the phrenologists of America. Besides having in 
conjunction with his brother and Mr. S. Kirkham, produceda 
work of upwards of 400 pages, entitled “ Phrenology Proved, 
Illustrated, and Applied,’ which, in course of a few years, has 
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gone through ten* editions, he has contributed several able 
articles to the. American Phrenological Journal, and written 
and published a lecture on “Phrenology versus Intemper- 
ance,”’ one on the application of Phrenology to matrimony, and 
another on its application to education ; all which are at pres- 
ent in considerable demand, and have already gone through 
twe or three editions. Those who receive the American 
Journal will have observed, by a notice at the close of vol. 
iii., that it owed its existence, up to September, 1841, to the 
generous devotion of him and his brother, who as proprietors, 
are said to have sunk several thousand dollars in sustaining it. 
Up to that period it had been very ably edited by Dr. Allen; 
but it is now owned and edited solely by Mr. 0. 8S. Fowler 
himself, who seems determined to continue it, at whatever 
cost, through the present year atleast; thereby, as he states, 
toigive a farther opportunity for an answer to the question, 
«Will the American public sustain a Phrenological Journal’??? 
Ihave something to say with reference to this periodical, 
which I think has not improved under Mr. F.’s management; 
bat this is not the place to enter upon that subject. Mr. Fow- 
ler is now settled in New-York, where he has formed an ex- 
tensive collection of casts, skulls, &c., whieh is: open to the 


* public free of charge; and where he vigorously contiaues his 


multiform labours in the cause he has so zealously espoused, 
‘Pethaps—if 1 might assume the highest privilege of friend- 
ship, and point to defects—he attempts too much—“ has too 
many irons in the fire ;? hence, evident haste and immaturity. 
characterise most of the productions of his pen.t Neverthe 


Tess, it is just to add, that in his works these defects are am- 


ply compensated by the healthy exhilirating freshness and 
enthusiasm which a mind literally overflowing with its sub- 
ject imparts; and assuredly, no generous mind can rise from 
their perusal without feeling that, in spite of an occasional 
grammatical lapsus, a familiar Jonathanism, of expresion, or 


-a@ premature confidence in the dogmata of his subject, they 


have much in their pithy, spirited, perspicuous exposition 


* The 18th Edition is just out.—Am. Ep. 
t * True, O king.” 
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and application of. principles, to recommend them. It will 
convey aw idea of the multiplicity of his occupations to. men- 
tion, that, besides giving a close attention to his professional 
duties as practical phrenologist and. editor of the Journal, he 
was; while I resided in New York, editing.a republication of 
Dr. Combe’s Physiology, with notes. by himself; revising and 
extending his lectures on matrimony and education for forth- 
coming new editions; and lecturing twice a-week on phreno- 
agp andiies applientions to audiences of Sticheten to‘cebenil 
hundred persons, . . 

ti Whales fav 06: bint shoteoualiy) disaventiemperabeedhien te 
practice, and present some of the grounds of the Seiounih 
opinion of it\already expressed. 

In examining an individual, his first sluesvoting has resort 
ence to the temperament. In this he attends not so mucho 
the colour of the hair, skin, eyes, and so. forth, as to the «de: 
velopement and condition of the vital organs contained in the 
abdémen and thorax, of the bones and muscles, and of the 
brain and nervous system. — It is.obvious that the functional 
energy of the brain will depend to a very great extent, upon 
the quality, and, within certain limits, the quantity,, of blood 
supplied to it. Hence the propriety of giving marked atten: 
tion to the state of the organs which manufacture and distrib- 
ute the blood, when predicating the quality of the mental 
funetions. Czxteris paribus, he will possess the greatest ment 
tal efficiency who has the most perfect vital apparatus. _ This 
is a matter not snfliciently attended to in general; but as J 
purpese devoting a distinct article to.a sketch and criticism 
of: Mr. Fowler’s doctrine of the temperaments it must not bé 
dwelt upon here. Suffice it for the present to say, that hey 
beyond any phrenologist I have ever met, has approximated 
precision in his judgment of the influence of temperament up- 
on the mental manifestations ; and therein is one secret of his 
success as a practical man. 

Having scrutinized the temperament, he. next in general 
measures the horizontal circumference of the head with a 
tape; for all other measurements he trusts to his organs of 
Size. This done,.in a tithe of the time required to tell it, he 
reads off the prevailing dispositions and talents of the individ- 
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uals, as indicated by his cranial developement, with as little 
hesitation as one would from a book, and in language so 
plain, direct, unequivocal, that should he make any mistake, 
or should any apparent discrepancy exist between the devel- 
opment and actual manifestations, he is caught on the hip at 
once or the seeming fallacy of the science is immediately de- 
tected; for he leaves neither himself nor it any loop-hole for. 
escape. But for himself he seeks no escape; if he err, he 
errs, and “there’s an end on’t ;” and as for the science, when 
any improbable discrepancy is alleged by the person examin- 
ed, or his friends, the quiet reply is, “Be that as it may, I 
have gone according to the cerebral developement; and if 
Phrenology cannot stand in that way, let it fall.’ But it falls 
not; for, imalmost every instance where any thing of this 
kind has eccurred, subsequent events have proved the cor- 
rectness of the phrenologist ; and when the deficiency of Con- 
scientiousness has been the prédication impugned (a frequent 
case), the very denial itself has been found-but another illus- 
tration of the phrenological truth.. This straightforward, un- 
compromising reliance upon the certain verity of Phrenology 
—though perhaps he carries it a little ¢oo far, appears to me 
one of the finest traits in Mr. Fowler’s character .as a practi- 
cal. phrenologist... The ifs.and buts, the may-bes, should-bes, 
and other indefinite terms, which disfigure so many phrenolo- 
Gical predications, find no vocabulary ; but the direct and un- 
equivocal.“ you are,’’ or ‘‘he is,” distinguished for this or 

that, is his form of expression. 

But what distinguishes his practice most of all from that of 
phrenologists is, that whereas ¢hey, besides the oral pre- 
{ ion, give only either a mere chart containing the names 
and functions of the organs, with the relative size of each in 

the person examined, marked opposite,—or a simple written 

predication, without the sizes of the organs; Ae, for no great- 

er fee, gives a book containing sixty 18mo pages of closely 

printed letterpress, and six pages of engravings, explanato- 
ry and illustrative of the science; in which book several 
pages are appropriated for a statement of the relative sizes of 
the organs; and the matter of these pages is such, that any 

one with very little attention might infer the character of the 
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person examined almost aswell as the phtenologist himself. 
Hsteeming this book by far the most valuable distinction of 
Mr. Fowler’s practice, inasmuch as the means are really pre- 
sénted to the parties for becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples upon which the phrenologist predicates their own cha- 
racters, | will.give an analysis of its contents, as briefly as is 
compatible with the object of inciting the professional men on 
this side:the Atlantic to, as far as advisable in’ _ Se 
“go and do likewise.’* 

Pages 1 to. 9 inclusive, contain a concise silbintaoy expo« 
sition of the principles of the science; pp. 10 to 27, a valua- 
bie chapter upon the temperaments (of which more. hereaf- 
ter); pp.'28 to $5, remarks upon the influences of parentage, 
diet, health, medicines, physical exercise; and-education, and 
on physiognomy, the natural language of the organs, &c.; pp. 
86 to 53, an analysis and elassification ‘of the faculties, in 
which their fanctions are described in seven degrees of power 
corresponding with the relative sizes of their organs, (of this 
more presently); then follow the six pages of illustrative cuts, 
of whieh there are forty-two, marked by figures from 1 up- 
wards,—cut 1 shewing the locations, numbers, and abbrevi- 
ated names of the organs; 2, their general.divisions or classi- 
fication; 3 and 4, occipital and frontal views of the organs; 
and all the rest are portraits of distinguished and notorious 
characters—philosophers, statesmen, thieves and murderers— 
and of the skulls of several of the lower animals, &c.; while 
the concluding seven pages are filled with suceinetly detailed 
pathological cases relating to the cerebral organs, of which 
Mr. Fowler remarks,—* No reasoning mind can resist or evade 
the force of these and similar facts, stubborn, actual Facts, 
with names and-dates attached; nor can they be explained 
away, except by admitting the truth of Phrenology.’’ 

And for this book; with the relative sizes of the organs of 
the individual examined marked in figures, and the oral pre- 
dication of character, Mr. Fowler’s charge is only one dollar, 
or‘abont-4s, 6d. sterling,—a fact sufficiently indicative of his 
being influenced to the profession of practical phrenologist by 
other motives thamthe desire of making money. | When, how- 
ever, in addition to the above, he writes ‘the predication at 
length, his charge is three dollars, 
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But, in fulfilment of my promise, and-to give a~better idea 
of the peculiarity of his practice, it is necessary to revert to a 
chapter ofthis little: book already but barely mentioned. I 
refer to the chapter on the analysis and classification of the 
faculties. It was stated: that in this the functions of the facul- 
ties were described in seven degrees of power, corresponding 
with the relative sizes.of the organs. This description is, I 
believe, the'only attempt of the kind made by phrenologists, 
and perhaps it deserves a little illustration.*. The difficulty 
of the task must atvonce be granted; and though. Mr. .F. 
may not have completely succeeded in surmounting that diffi- 
culty, stil his attempt deserves commendation, and it may yet 
lead to a more perfect execution of its purpose. The follow- 
ing quotation in reference to Language, is not an unfavoura- 
ble specimen of the style and manner erniggten Supe 
book :— 

“35, 33. Lanauace.—power of expressing shade, feslioge, 
t&ke., by means of words; attaching means to signs, &c.; _ ver- 
bal memory ; desire and ability to talk. P,; 222. 

“ Avernace.—Can communicate his ideas tolerably- well, 
yet finds some difficulty ; uses common words; can write aed 
ter than speak. 

'“Furt.—Commands.a fair share of words, youd uses famit- 
Scemeiibeinis is neither fluent northe' reverse; when ex- 
cited, expresses himself freely, yet not copiously. P. 227; 
cut 6. 

“Larer.—lIs a free, easy, ready, fluent talker and speaker; 
Uses good language; ‘commits easily; .seldom hesitates: for 
Words. P) 224; c. 5, 7, 20. 

~“Very Laxez. Has by nature an anecbhies senlania 
id-words; copiousness and eloquence of expression, and ‘ver- 
bal memory ; quotes with ease; is an incessant. talker; ra 
too many words, P. 226; ¢. 11, 40, 41. 

‘“Moperate. Often hesitates for words; employstoo fows 
may write well and be a critical linguist, but cannot be an 
easy fluent speaker. P. 228. 

“Smart. Employs few words, and these. commonplace; ; 


* Except by copyists.—Ax. Ep. 
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in speaking, hesitates much; is barren of expression; com- 
mits slowly. P. 228. + 
| “Very Smaut. Can hardly remember or use words at all 
or read.» P. 229.”” » 

‘The large number (35) before she Sapasinf tha:érgen) ie the 
bila seceddiaty to'Mr. Fowler’s arrangement ; the small one 
(33) is the number according to. Spurzheim’s,. The figures at 
the ends of the paragraphs refer to the page of the large work, 
“Phrenology Proved,” &c., where the. subject: is more fully 
treated, and to the annexed. cuts, in which the various degrees 
-of development of the organs are illustrated. All the organs 
are treated in the same manner as this, and their relative sizes 
in the individual under examination are marked in figures 
from 1 to 7, corresponding to their degree of size, from very 
small to.very large, such figures being placed opposite the 
paragraphs to which they refer ; for example, were the organ 
of Language in.the person examined only. moderate, the fig- 
ure 3, which denotes “ moderate’ in the scale, would be plac- 
ed opposite the paragraph commenced-by that. word in the 
above quotation; and so of all the others. . The sign plus (+) 
and-minus (—), are used in addition to the figures in certain 
cases; the one, when the organ is larger, the other when it is 
smaller, than the: figure denotes, but’ not sufficiently so to 
sparrant a different figure. - 

“In the above quotation, brecbeyed:e criticism. will doubtless 
find something to strain at. Under the head “ Very Lancs,” 
for instance, it is said the person willbe “an incessant talker,” 
and “have too many words.” Now, every phrenologist 
knows that these results follow only certain combinations of 
the faculties; that persons may have the organs of Language 
of that degree of size, without by any means being “ incessant 
talkers ;’* nay, they may even be taciturn; but then they 
have the abdilily to talk with ease and fluency when the occa- 
sion requires it. These inaccuracies, however, which are al- 
‘most inseparable from such a condensed abstract as this, are 
explained in the large work (to which reference is made), 
‘where the phenomena of the combined action of the faculties 
are more fully described. But even here the inaccuracy is 
more apparent than real ; since, as a general rule, each clause 
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of the sentence, marked by a semicolon, has reference to a dif- 
ferent combination. 

Let it be considered then, that the number of persons who 
come to the Fowlers for examination, is very great—several 
thousands annually; that every one of these takes away 
with him a copy of this or of their large work, filled up as de- 
scribed, and that many of these persons are men of high edu- 
cation and intelligence---most of the leading statesmen, law- 
yers, divines, and the literary and scientific men of the coun- 
try, having passed through Mr. Fowler’s hands, and been 
startled by the felicity with which, while in entire ignorance 
of who they were, he discriminated the talents for which they 
were respectively distinguished. Let it be considered farther, 
that these operations are not confined to one locality, but ex- 
tend throughout every State in the Union, and that in addition 
to this lectures always accompany manipulations,---and it 
cannot be doubted that such practical phrenologists have aided 
vastly in diffusing a knowledge of the science, and that the 
beneficial influence of their labours has hitherto been much 
underrated. I hope that, for the sake of such men---and there 
are others such---what has now been shewn will be a means 
of leading to a revision of the popular judgment against the 
profession. 

In Mr. Fowler’s book, there is a claim made to the discov- 
ery of two new organs. Of these and their functions, and of 
the alleged discovery of a number more organs by means of 
Mesmerism, maintained by him and other American phreno- 
logists, I may with the editor’s leave, say something in a 
future paper. I fear this has already attained too great 
length. 

That the opinions above put forth may be estimated at no 
more than their proper value, it should be added, that though 
I was upwards of six months on the other shore of the Atlan- 
tic---from 22d Nov. 1841 to 31st May, 1842---two months on- 
ly of that time were devoted to observation in the United 
States, my principal object having been a commercial visit to 
Canada. One of these months was occupied in Albany, Uti- 
ca, and other places in the State of New York, and in Boston 
and Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts. The other was 
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passed wholly in the city of New York, where I had daily 
opportunities (of which I frequently took advantage) of visit 
ing Mr. Fowler’s museum, and witnessing his phrenological 
examinations. 


Livenroor, October, 1842. 





ARTICLE IV. 
From the London “ People’s Phrenological Journal.” 
Cases anv Facts. 


Sixteen Years’ Phrenological Experience, by the Rev. Henry Clarke, of 
Chorley, Lancashire. 


Sir,—The heading represents what our Scottish neighbours 
would significantly call “a real fact;’? and to induce your 
phrenological friends to communicate bona fide facts in illus- 
tration, and for the advancement of true mental philosophy, is 
the object of your very excellent article in the Journal of the 
Ist of April. That article would have abundantly satisfied 
my mind, had no doubt on the subject previously existed there 
that very many of the alleged facts of professed phrenologists 
are mere fancies. I have my fancies too, but I will not pre- 
sent them to you as facts. 

Sixteen years ago, then, I was sojourning for a few weeks 
in Cornwall. One wet day made me a prisoner within doors, 
and at the same time brought me into contact with a large 
book, on a subject of which, till then, I had neverheard. A 
theme so new and strange soon wholly engrossed my thoughts, 
and although not ten in the morning when I began its perusal, 
the gentleman who was to carry me in his boat across an arm 
of the sea to my lodgings, found me at nine in the evening 
so riveted to my wet-day companion, that he had twice to 
intimate his intention of going without me, ere I laid down the 
volume. Not long had we arrived at my domicile, when my 
friend gravely informed the company present, consisting of 
four ladies and two gentlemen, that 1 was one of those curious 
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‘persons who could tell everything respecting a person’s cha- 


racter from an examination of the head. 

Not imagining that this statement could pass for anything 
but a joke, or lead to any other result than a laugh, I treated 
it in the character of the former, and it met with a hearty 
complement of the latter. Not so the ladies. They received 
the information as sober verity ; in proof of which, one of the 
four ladies was singled out by the rest, and presented by her 
own request for examination. Having allowed judgment to 
go by default, I found it was now too late to obtain a reversal 
of the sentence passed upon me, by protesting that I knew 
nothing of the art. The disclaimer was held to be overruled 
by a positive assurance from my friend, that when he came 
to fetch me across the water, he found me so intent on a book 
with a great many cuts of heads in it, that he could hardly get 
me away; and he was quite certain I must be one of those 
who studied the new art of telling fortunes by examining the 
heac. Neither my serious asseveration, that I had never till 
that day heard of this method of judging of the various men- 
tal powers by the size and form of the head, nor any declara- 
tion that nothing like fortune-telling had I found in the work 
referred to, would suffice to exonerate me from exercising my 
supposed skill in what they called bumpology : I must tell the 
ladies all about their heads. 

The lady who stepped forth as the voluntary subject of my 
first essay, I had never before seen. But, on looking at her in 
a sort of despair of being able to draw a single inference from 
her head, as I had really read all day without becoming aware 
that I possessed the means,—the system itself, as a new view 
of mental philosophy, having engaged alone my attention, 
and its operative application having been quite overlooked, 
-—-I was struck by the very great similarity between the form 
of the posterior part of the head, and that in one of the plates 
in the work which I had been reading. Catching at this straw 
to save myself, I said, “ Ladies, positively I know nothing on 
the subject, but now I do remember that there is a head with 
a large portion overhanging the neck behind like this lady’s, 
which, the writer says, indicates an excessive fondness for 
children, and which, when not duly regulated, leads to the 
Spoiling of them.” 
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With expressions of great astonishment, the other ladies 
assured me that the subject under my inspection was the mo- 
ther of four children, whom she was notorious for fondling, 
indulging, and spoiling. Evidence that their statement was 
true, subsequently came in abundance under my own eyes. 

Another of these ladies then insisted on my examining her 
head; and on looking at the. same part, which was the only 
part that I had carefully noticed in the book, I observed so 
complete a contrast, a head so straight up from the narrow 
neck, that I ventured to affirm, that if there was any truth in 
my author and his plates, this lady must be void of fondness 
for children. “Oh, she cannot bear them,’’ exclaimed her 
sister ; “but if you can tell all about us in this way, I will not 
have my head examined.”” So here my labours for that time 
ended. But here, too, in fact they began; for this adventure 
determined me to study the science of phrenology. I consi- 
dered that if it were true that there were clear undeceiving 
external indications of internal mental powers, the former 
must be deserving of the closest and most persevering atten- 
tion, and would furnish the knowledge which I had long 
sought to little purpose in the various systems of metaphysics 
and mental philosophy. Nor have I been disappointed. Ne- 
ver have I since found a healthy head, with a large mass of 
brain immediately above the middle of the cerebellum, but 
the individual was passionately fond of young children. And 
never have I encountered a person exceedingly attached to 
young children generally, but in every instance in which I 
had an opportunity of examining the back part of the head, I 
have found the part in question large. In the same relation 
of disrelish for children, and a small proportion of brain in this 
part of the head, have I invariably found both the manifesta- 
tion and the organ: vice versa, the organ and the manifesta- 
tion; and the cases I have observed in England and Scotland 
amount to some thousands. 

There are, indeed, some other parts of the head, respecting 
which my observations have not led me to the same invariable 
results. Among these are those termed Time, Tune, Colour, 
Wit, and Hope. But the parts termed Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Benevolence, Caution, Individuality, Comparison, Causality, 
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and at least a dozen others, I have always found to correspond 
in development with the character. 

It is most true, that I have again and again found the esti- 
mates of professed phrenologists very greatly at variance with 
the manifestations. But, even these cases, I have ascertained 
in every instance that I have been enabled fully to investigate, 
to yield this evidence to the truth of phrenology,—that there 
was something in the organs of the examiner which incapaci- 
tated him from giving a correct estimate and judgment of the 
head of another. And lest I should be misconstrued, and sup- 
posed to insinuate that I am an infallible judge, let me state 
the facts, that my organ of form is indifferent, and my percep- 
tion of form is far from good ; so I am deficient in the capaci- 
ty of readily and accurately estimating the form of the head, 
and the individual organs. But, to remedy in part this de- 
fect, I take more time and pains, and more severely task my 
individuality, locality, and reflecting powers. The difference 
in tact and accuracy between one manipulator and another, 
would often not only have astounded me but staggered my 
faith in phrenology, if { had not had full in my view the fact, 
that such differences were always conjoined with correspond- 
ing differences in the organs of the manipulators’ heads. If 
the lower part of one’s forehead greatly preponderated over 
the upper, he would catch at once an organ or two, and 
bound instantly at numerous conclusions respecting the capac- 
ity and character of the individual under his inspection. If 
the upper part of the manipulator’s forehead decidedly ex- 
ceeded the lower, then the result was a defective estimate of 
the head which he was examining, and mygh theorizing from 
the respective data. Some of the most ascurate develope- 
ments and evolutions of character that I have witnessed, have 
been those which were obtained by two phrenologists, both 
having large active heads, but one endowed with more per- 
ceiving than reflecting, and the other more reflecting than 
perceiving; the former being the chief though joint conductor 
of the manipulation, the latter, the principal manager of the 
comparison of the relative powers, and of the judgment to 
be given. 

Whenever the manipulator’s self-esteem has greatly pre- 
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ponderated over his benevolence and reflecting organs, and 
especially if his cautiousness were poor and his combativeness 
large, I have observed that his decisions on the amount of or- 
gans, and their composition of character, were mostly positive 
but unsatisfactory assertions. Many atime have I had my 
own head examined by phrenologists whom I observed to 
differ much in these and other organs, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how their dissimilarities would affect their esti- 
mate of my organs and capabilities; and although no one of 
them ever pronounced an organ small which another had de- 
cided to be large, or the reverse; yet the opinion given has, 
within certain limits, varied in its modifications with the pe- 
culiar developement of the manipulator. The nearer the 
phrenological practitioner has approached to a superior devel- 
opment of all the organs that can aid in the manipulation and 
in the deduction of talents and tendencies, the nearer have I 
always remarked his judgment to approach thesubsequently as- 
certained realities of the case. One professed phrenologist I 
know, told a gentleman of my acquaintance, that the latter 
has the organs of inductive faith! Was the former not de- 
fective in some of the organs which constitute an accurate 
philosophical phrenologist ? 

Having stated above, that J have obtained from phrenolo- 
gy, knowledge which I might look for in vain among preced- 
ing systems of mental philosophy, I may be permitted here to 
state some things, the knowledge of which I now possess, but 
could not before attain. I know the extent, the capabilities, 
the deficiencies and peculiar tendencies, and consequently the 
best mode of management of my own mental powers. This 
knowledge neither Locke, Stewart, nor Brown supply ;_ they 
talk wisely and well of mental powers, and mental phenome- 
na, and offer most excellent advice ; but they give no data by 
which one individual may ascertain the extent, capabilities, 
deficiencies, and peculiar tendencies of his own mind; and 
consequently, they do not, and cannot, furnish to each the 
best mode of managing his mind. By phrenology I have also 
been enabled to judge of the talents, temper, and tendencies 
of those with whom I come in contact, without waiting fora 
long series of events and a great length of time to inform me 
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what those talents and tendencies are. This did not the pre- 
vious mental philosophers for me. Again I can now account 
for the conduct, even see the motives, of those whose heads 
I have had an opportunity of examining; in very many cases 
for which my former tutors gave no rules. Farther, I have 
trained youth in strict accordance with the best principles of 
education that former mental philosophy could adduce; and 
I have treated others according to the light and injunctions of 
phrenology, and have invariably found the latter method far 
superior to the former, and much more efficient; better for 
the instructor, by enabling him to deal with the scholar’s real 
capabilities, instead of wasting time and labour on imaginary 
powers, and better for the pupil, by exonerating him from 
close application to that which he has no adequate ability to 
learn. Formerly I thought, as most teachers now do, that 
habit would form a child into almost any thing desired; but 
now I know that habit and practice can only make the most 
and best of the powers possessed, when those powers have 
been carefullly estimated and trained and directed according 
to that estimate. Habit and practice cannot, as my experi- 
ence assures me, create a quick perception ina boy witha 
deficient lower part of the forehead, nor much reflection in 
one with a small upper part. 

With confidence, therefore, I can by the testimony of six- 
teen years’ active experimenting, strongly recommend the 
study of phrenology as highly interesting and greatly advan- 
tageous, and the application of the science as the best hand- 
maid of education, morals and religion, that the human mind 
can employ. 

Trusting that other practical phrenologists will add to the 
stock of simple facts, which with a design so laudable and be- 
nevolent you purpose to be accumulated, and wishing you a 
full measure of success, 1 am, &c.—Eztract from published 
letter of the Rev. Henry CLARKE. 


Abstract of a Paper read by Mr. Deville, before the Glasgow 
Phrenological Association. 


Mr. Delville read an account of a number of cases in which 
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a change had been produced on the form of the head by edu- 
cation and moral training, in illustration of which he exhibited 
the principal casts referred to in this paper. He set out by 
explaining, that although his facts were of a very striking 
kind, he did not wish to be understood as affirming that dispo- 
sitions could in all cases be remodelled, or new talents con- 
ferred. The brain and its parts have their limits of power, and 
endeavours to make them work beyond their strength, must 
weaken the functions, and may even, if pushed too far, lead 
to imbecility and structural derangement. By judicious ma- 
nagement, however, beneficial changes can seldom fail to be 
produced. In educating children, parents and teachers often 
err in assuming their own minds as a type of that of the spe- 
cies ; so that, in the end, much toil is often found to have been 
thrown away. Phrenology is useful here, and also in enabling 
parents to see the propriety of not over-working the cerebral 
organs of their children. In the head of a young gentleman, 
not eight years old, brought to Mr. Deville fifteen years ago 
for examination, he found a fine coronal region with large 
Ideality, Constructiveness, Comparison, Causality, and Even- 
tuality—five perceptive organs, and an extraordinary large 
organ of Language ; and the inference was, that with a little 
study he would be a fine linguist, and that he might cultivate 
with success the highest branches of literature. Mr. D. re- 
commended repose from study for two, three, or four years, or 
otherwise mental weakness might be the result. The advice 
was neglected, and the youth is now little better than an idiot. 

Another case is that of G. N., a mentally cultivated boy, 
who at the age of six years was engaged, through the intro- 
duction of a friend of Mr. Deville’s, by the late Mr. P—, of 
Liverpool, to perform a series of calculations. Mr. D. sug- 
gested the propriety of not over-working the boy’s organ of 
Number, but the hint was not taken. The consequence was, 
that although the boy, when he went to Liverpool, could give 
the square or cube of two, three, or more numbers in a few 
minutes, and perform other kinds of complicated caiculation, 
at present, as Mr. D. was informed by himself a few weeks 
ago, he cannot give the square or cube of numbers, and has 
not sufficient arithmetical ability even to fit him for a first-rate 
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counting-house clerk. Jn his head, the organ of Number is 
now evidently smaller than in the casts taken at four and six 
years of age. Innumerable instances of a like nature have 
fallen under Mr. Deville’s observation. After detailing that 
of an idiot, endowed with a talent for drawing, he proceeded 
to illustrate, by the following cases, the position, that change 
of cerebral development frequently follows change of training 
and pursuits, 

1. Casts of the head of Mary Sweet were taken at twelve 
and fifteen years of age. From eight to twelve she displayed 
alternately two phases of character: her memory was very 
extraordinary with regard to the scriptures and history. When 
only six years old, she followed popular preachers about the 
eastern parts of London, whose sermons she would afterwards 
repeat to the neighbours and criticise, quoting scripture and 
illustrating her views in a most singular way. Thus she 
would go on, conducting herself morally for six or eight 
months at atime; but then she would turn round, and for 
two or three weeks would pilfer, destroy, lie, and perpetrate 
all kinds of mischief, after which the activity of the propensi- 
ties ceased. She was brought to Mr. Deville, who predicated 
from her head the opposite qualities in her disposition, which 
would render her, though generally under the influence of the 
moral sentiments, liable to display extraordinary freaks of the 
propensities, some of which he described. He counselled her 
parents to divert her attention in a kind manner from subjects 
calculated to over-excite the sentiments, and to keep out of 
view whatever tended to gratify the propensities. This course 
was followed. After the first cast was taken, she exhibited 
but one slight freak of the propensities, and at the time of 
taking the second, her whole conduct was highly moral. A 
comparison of the casts shows a great increase of the organs 
of the moral sentiments in the second. This improvement of 
the brain rendered abstinence from vice more easy than be- 
fore ; and the case teaches us, that the moral and intellectual 
organs are, like the limbs, fatigued and weakened by too 
much exertion. ; 

2. Casts of the head of a young man were taken at 174 and 
19 years of age. From the commencement of his education, 
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about the age of 7, till 114 years old, he went on tolerably 
well; he then became duller, indolent, discontented, selfish, 
and unsocial; he would take no trouble to relieve distress, or 
avoid giving pain, but was not inclined to go out of his way 
to inflict it. Having left home in order to get his own living, 
he met with no success; upon which, following Mr. Deville’s 
advice, he began to study intensely, and a great amelioration 
of his conduct ensued. To acquire knowledge, it appeared 
only necessary for him to read; and so completely altered 
was his behaviour, that he became highly loved and respected, 
He wrote some poetry in a correspondence to a young friend, 
much of it relating to his former behaviour. A comparison of 
the casts shows that in the animal region of the brain little or 
no alteration has taken place; whereas in the coronal and in- 
tellectual regions, the increase measured from the ear is from 
half to three-quarters of an inch. 

3. The next case is that of Mr. George Bidder, who in ear- 
ly life, was the celebrated Devonshire calculating boy, and is 
now the engineer to the Blackwall Railway and other great 
public works. Casts of his head were taken at the ages of 8, 
13, 16, 19, 224, and 28. In the first the forehead is nearly 
upright; but in the second, and still more in the third, its up- 
per part has receded; the knowing organs, however, have 
expanded in width. Now, during the intervals from 8 to 16 
years of age, no education was given him, his father taking 
him about exhibiting his wonderful calculating power, and in 
general putting up at public houses, where little culture of the 
reflecting faculties was to be obtained. At length he arrived 
in Edinburgh, was patronised and placed at school, and from 
that time mixed in good society for three years and a half, 
when he removed to London; and the fourth cast, showing 
a growth of the upper part of the forehead, was taken by Mr. 
Deville. After this he was frequently thrown into high mor- 
al and intellectual society, with and by whom he was employ- 
ed; and, at the end of two years and a half so spent, the fifth 
cast was taken; and from which we find that a general ex- 
pansion had been going on. For about eight years and a half 
more he continued, in and near London, employed in similar 
society ; and now there is manifest in the coronal region an 
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increase of nearly halfan inch, as measured from the ear, while 
the region of the knowing and reflecting faculties also has in- 
creased nearly half an inch. 

4. Mr. Denison brought his son to Mr. Deville to get a 
phrenological opinion of him, and begged that it might be ex- 
pressed freely, without fear of giving offence. The youth 
was nineteen years old, and a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The inference from his head (a cast of which 
Mr. Deville took at the time) was that he possessed the basis 
of a useful mind, but was too positive and self willed to go by 
the rules laid down for the acquirement of knowledge; would 
not methodize details, and consequently would have less 
knowledge at nineteen, than he ought to have possessed at 
twelve and fourteen. This accorded minutely with the ac- 
count which had previously been given to his father by his 
Cambridge tutor, and the youth was led to apply so energeti- 
cally to his studies, that within the next twelve months he 
gained a wranglership. A second cast taken two years and 
a half after after the first, shows a diminution of fully half an 
inch at self esteem and firmness, and a large increase of the 
moral and intellectual organs. Mr. Dennison was so struck 
with Mr. Deville’s observations at the time of the consultation, 
that he gave him liberty to make whatever use he pleased of 
his name, and of the circumstances of the case; as he consid- 
ered that phrenology must be of great use in the training of 
the young. He sent to London casts of several of his family 
and also of a relation, for the pupose of obtaining advice as to 
their education and moral direction. The young gentleman, 
when transmitting the second cast to Mr. Deville, wrote him 
avery kind letter, stating that he had profited much by his 
advice, and requesting more. He is now sudying for the bar. 
On the first occasion, his temperament appeared lymphatic 
principally, with a little of the sanguine and nervous; now 
Mr. Deville considers it to be bilious 55, nervous 30, san- 
guine 15. 

5. A gentleman had his cast taken, purposely during Mr. De- 
ville’s absence from London, and left it for examination, with 
the announcement that he moved in the higher circles and 
was well educated. Combativeness, destructiveness, and the 
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basilar region generally, were large, self-esteem, love of 
approbation, and firmness very large. The whole of the 
posterior region was full; and the coronal region, though in 
some parts full, and in others large, was in Mr. Deville’s opi- 
nion, not sufficiently balanced to regulate duly the feelings, 
Alternation of good with inferior conduct was hence deduced, 
and the inference proved to be correct. It was inferred that 
he would be too positive and self-willed to move smoothly in 
the walk of life which his circumstances entitled him to fre- 
quent, as nobody in good society would submit to his dogma- 
tism and unqualified expression of opinion; that owing to the 
activity of the posterior organ of the brain, he would like so- 
cie tywhere he could command personal attention and be 
the leader of the company, and would be addicted to female 
society of a similar character; that he would find it difficult 
to deliver an oration to persons of his own class, for although 
he would not be at a loss for words or ideas, he would not 
readily connect and arrange them; and that his brain must 
undergo considerable alteration before he could do this, or be 
able to move in good society with comfort to himself. The 
gentleman acknowledged that the whole of these inferences 
were but too true; adding, that his health had suffered in 
consequence, and he was going abroad for a few years to 
break off his low connexions, and improve his mind and 
manners. After spending four years in Germany, during 
which he entered into high moral suciety, and successfully 
studied works on moral philosophy, he no longer felt a diffi- 
culty in addressing his own class, and repudiated that with 
which he had formerly asociated. He is no longer the posi- 
tive self-willed being, but anxious to hear and give reasons 
for his opinions; feeling no wish to be considered—nay, 
loathing the idea of being considered—the leader of such so- 
ciety, male or female, as he formerly delighted in. A second 
cast taken after his return to London, shows an alteration cor- 
responding with the change of hischaracter. At se/f-esteem, 
firmness and the basilar region, there is a diminution in some 
parts of fully half an inch, while the intellectual region is 
found to have increased. 

6. Casts of the head of a medical gentleman were taken at 
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the age of 29 and 35. Shortly before the former period, he 
had attempted to settle in a large provincial town, where he: 
soon became a political partizan; and being a fluent writer, 
wrote 'so strongly against his:opponents, that an action was 
brought against him for libel, and abandoned only on condi- 
tion of his leaving the neighborhood. He then came to Lon- 
don, stated to Mr. Deville the difficulties he was:in, -and »soli- 
cited:some advice. On his-head being examined, se/fesieem, 
firmness, love of approbation, and combativeness, were found 
alllarge or very large; cautiousness moderate, and the re- 
flecting faculties and ideality only full; with indications ofa 
command of words and the power of arranging them. That 
the inordinate strength of the four faculties first enumerated 
might be lessened and counteracted, he was advised to re- 
move from the metropolis; and reside for a year or two, with 
some respectable family, studying philosophy and. ethics, cul- 
tivating his reflecting faculties, and getting his self-esteem 
and firmness diminished before he again attempted practice. 
He did so, and has now a very fine practice in one of our 
county towns, where he is highly respected by his neighbours; 
Inthe second cast, self-esteem and jirmness have subsided 
neatly half an inch, while at the reflecting organs, the head, is 
nearly half an inch larger; the inéellectual region generally 
has increased; and there is an mne-eesen also of prises « 
and the whole coronal region. 


+, Change of Character ina Youth from Phrenolo Home Treatment. one 
Mr. Simpson read a phrenological explanation of the result 
of a change of treatment from youth, from animal, and vivient 
to,moral and benevolent, with illustrative cases., In this pa- 
per he showed how much, phrenology had aided in introduc- 
ing and systematizing a sound and comprehensive moral and 
intellectual education; ..The. faculties active.in,one individual, 
he observed rouse the,same. faculties, by syyapathy, in anoth- 
er;,and hence the vital.importance that the trainer-of youth 
should manifest.only those, faculties which, itis desirable te 
strengthen in, his pupil, and repress those which are never, cal- 
led forth im abuse hut to injure.or annoy. The pupil there- 
fore, should never see the teacher, nor the child the parent, 
26 
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angry, loud or violent ; never insolent and tyrannical, in phites 
nological language, manifesting self-esteem, combativeness,’ 
and destructiveness,—bit on the contrary, should witness ou- 
ly justice, kindness, and temperate firmness. _ Benevolence, 
which is moral power, ought to be the great engine of educa- 
tion. Itis power with man and beast. The Arab never 
strikes his horse, yet the beautiful Arabian, which lives, eats, 
and sleeps with his master, is the best educated horse in the 
world. The treatment of children has hitherto been too 
much the reverse ofall this. He drew a picture of the flogging 
and fagging system, and the cowardly frauds which it engen- 
dered in schools, and the coarse and brutal and especially 
puerile characters it produced in society ;—witness the police 
reports of the feats of our adult school boys. 

Some boys, either passively or actively, resist the violent 
system, and are pronounced unmanageable. The boy, we may 
suppose, has been sent from a strict schoo!, as the seven were 
called, to one more strict, and he is duly returned with an 
apology that he defied all authority, and having arrived at the 
point of beating and kicking his master, was beyond his man- 
agement. This unmanageable boy, we shall suppose, is seen 
by a phrenologist, who discovers an excellent moral and in+ 
telléctual, in connection with a large animal, organization; 
and knowing that while the animal alone has been exercised, 
the others, especially the moral, have been left in abeyanee, 
he at once declares that the boy is mismanaged, not an un- 
manageable subject.. He proposes a complete change. He 
addresses himself to the higher sentiments and intellect, no 
longer excites the low and violent feelings, and soon produces 
‘'a complete change of conduct. This is not a mere theory, for 
many examples might be produced of its practical value. 
Mr. 'S. mentioned a gentleman of the most active generosity 
and beneficence, who at school was mistaken by those who 
could not read the better faculties he possessed for an incar- 
nation of the evil one. He was beaten at school but always 
beat again, and’ was frequently serit home as a hopeless and 
unmanageable boy ; subjected to the old system of ¢aming, 
he was'as' untameable as the hyena. © T.eft to himself, his 
high moral feelings ‘began to work spontaneously from their 
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own internal energy, and now they take the lead so perfectly, 
that the animal faculties which formerly baffled his teachers, 
merely supply energy in the prosecution of his philanthropic 
views. He is himself a well-informed phrenologist, and 
knows the process of his own transformation. Mr. Simpson 
concluded by detailing some additional cases illustrative of 
these views. 





ARTICLE V. 
Pureno.Locy In Kenrvucxy. 


‘We often hear the remark among those who are indifferent 
on the subject of Phrenology, that it is dying’‘away, and that 
they hear nothing more on the subject ; but’ the reason is, that 
they take no pains to learn the steady progress the science is 
making among the scientific and intellectual portion of the 
community. In this brief sketch we propose giving some ac- 
count of the condition of Phrenology in that portion of the 
‘West'which we have visited, together with observations on 
the character of its society, and some of its leading and promi- 
nent men. 

In Kentucky, Phrenology has many able and zealous’ad- 
vocates, and in many of the literary institutions of the state is 
well received. Dr. Caldwell, of Louisville, continues to pro- 
mote its principles both in his writings and lectures, as well as 
in his private and social relations. A more zealous friend and 
able expoundér, Phrenology has riéver had’ in this country. 
The first of our American physicians who’ listened to’ thie 
teachings of the immortal Gall, he returned from Paris imbued 
with the spirit of the new philosophy, and in his lectures soon 


began to expound the true functions of the brain. ‘Thus he 


beeaine justly entitled''to the high distinction he’ has ‘always 
occtipied, as the father of phrenology in America. His: works 
and writings have been extéysively read in this country’; and 
although the great disciple of Gall himself afterwards visited 
dur Shores, and was in a few months laid to rest inthe shades 
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of Mount Auburn, and since then Mr. Combe has-also labored 
among ts, perhaps to no one man is Phrenology more indebt- 
ed for the consideration it has received from the scientific men 
of this country, than to Dr. Caldwell... During his long resi- 
dence in Kentucky, and his professorships in the Lexington 
and Louisville medical schools, he has been in the continual 
habit from time to time of delivering courses of leetures on 
this subject, both in the institutions where he was engaged, 
and in the neighbouring cities of the west. It may interest 
some of the readers of the Journal to know, that Dr. Caldwell 
is still a professor in the Louisville Medical School; and al- 
though not far from eighty years of age, he is still in the vi- 
gorous exercise of his physical and mental powers. He pro- 
bably inherited an original constitution of great vigor, and by 
a life of temperance has attained a great age. He still stands 
erect, and has all the dignity and affability of a gentleman of 
the, old school... He has lately, written a,work. in review of 
Professor Liebeg’s Animal Chemistry, in which he displays 
his usual force; and .power of. mind, and his profound know- 
ledge of human physiology. 

Dr. Caldwell’s Phrenological developments are marked and 
striking, , His head is very large, and so organised as to give 
him great, force and, energy of character, . The reflective or- 
gans are very large, and render him a profound thinker. He 
is fond of investigating new discoveries, and is generally in 
advance of the age in his search after truth ;,and hence. he is 
considered, by the more unthinking portion of his contempo- 
raries, as too speculative and visionary, , His Destructiveness 
and Self-Esteem are very large, giving him severity and sat- 
casm towards his opponents, and great self-respect and dignity 
in whatever he advocates. His conversational powers are 
good ;, and as, a public lecturer there are few who surpass him, 
either in the foree.of his arguments or the style of his elocution. 

At Lexington, Phrenology has suffered much from the op- 
position. of the Medical School, though a part of the faculty at 
present seem favorably disposed towards it. Notwithstanding 
the labors, of Dr. Caldwell in that city, Phrenology has not 
prospered as.its merits deserve; owing to the personal hosti- 
lity,that existed between the Dr. and other gentlemen of the 
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faculty, extended unfortunately to matters of opinion. . These 
gentlemen still retain their position in that institution, and 
continue, to exert their, influence against the science of Phre- 
nology. It is astonishing that medical men are generally 
the Jast to receive a new discovery in science, and that they, 
more frequently than others, array themselves against truths 
which they haye not examined, and which they do not under- 
stand. It seems that they take it for granted, that whatsoever 
does not emanate immediately from themselves, cannot be 
true. 

. Among the citizens of Lexington, however, phrenology is 
well received; and it is proposed to organise, during the com- 
ing winter, a sbesnehasion’ society there. fone 
Many of its scientific and political men, afford strong proofs 
of the truth of phrenology, and perhaps.nepe more so,than the 
Hon. Thomas F. Marshall, the late member of Congress from 
thatdistrict. _Mr. Marshall’s notoriety as a dissenter from the 
present Whig party, as well as his opposition to the Democra- 
tic. and Tyler parties, in which be occupies a position peculiar 
to himself; his duel with Col. James Watson Webb, of New- 
York; his firm adherence to the Washingtonian temperance 
cause, and his unrivalled powers of eloquence in its defence ; 
as well as on all other subjects, render him an interesting sub- 
ject for, a short phrenolegical sketch, 

In person he. is tall and slender, his whole organisation in- 
dicating a predominance of, the nervous temperament. His 
head is little more than the usual size, but, his organs are all 
pointed, and indicate the highest degree of activity, The an- 
terior, lobe, of the brain is large, and the intellectual faculties 
well balanced, .His perceptive powers and language are large, 
combined with large Comparison, Causality, and very large 
Wit and Ideality,: hence his beautiful powers of description, 
and-his command of facts and.details. All his. intellectual ef- 
forts are beautiful illustrations of this combination of faculties, 
His language is always accurate, copious and beautiful, though 
his large wit, sometimes introduces a comic, phrase. His 
flights of fancy are of the most beautiful and lofty character, 
and his comparisons and figures of speech highly. wrought ; 
but frequently his very large wit arid buffoonery in the midst 
26* 
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of his flights burst forth, and down he comes at once to the 
comic and ludicrous. His Imitation is very large, and with 
his descriptive powers gives him a great talent for mimicry; 
and his transitions ftom the sublime to the ridiculous are fre- 
quently so sudden, as to surprise you in the midst of your ad- 
miration for his fancy, with feelings of laughter perfectly irre- 
sistible. In argument he is clear and convincing, and com- 
bines all the beauties of his eloquence with the soundest logic. 
He has a great faculty of making the opposite side of that 
which he is advocating appear perfectly absurd; in his own 
arguments he draws his conclusions in the most forcible man- 
ner, aud fixes each point upon your mind'in such a manner 
that you cannot forget it. 

His moral sentiments and selfish propensities are about 
equally balanced, so that neither obtain a complete ascendan- 
cy, only as they are influenced by external circuimstances, 
His pride, ambition, and intellect, however, turn the scale in 
favor of the moral sentiments. His Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Approbativeness, are very Jarge, and hence to his feelings of 
personal independence he would sacrifice every other consi- 
deration. Although a staunch Whig in principle, and an ad- 
vocate of the United States Bank, high tariff, and other Whig 
measures, his personal dislike of Mr. Clay has caused him to 
decline a re-election to Congress till the great Senator is dis- 
posed of; and in a public speech at Lexington, he declared 
that he would never again record his vote for Mr. Clay, though 
it should cost him all his Hopes ef political favor for the rest of 
his life. His pride and vanity are conspicuous in all he says 
and does, but so repressed with his large wit as to render it 
agreeable. His speeches, both temperance and political, are 
very much occupied with self, though his position has been 
such as to render his own experience an interesting commen- 
tary on his ptinciples. His large Firmness and Self-Esteem 
amount to obstinacy, and hence he boasts that he made his 
own “tracks” in Congress, and left the mark of his footprints 
there. His lofty spirit could not be dictated to by Mr. Clay, 
and for that offence the great senator can never be forgiven. 

Mr. Marshall’s head is very broad from ear to ear, and fall 
in the temples, indicating large organs of Destructiveness and 
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Alimentiveness. The history of his life certainly shows that 
phrenology does him no injustice in these particulars. The 
early part of his life, though spent in the acquisition of know- 


jedge and the improvement of his mind, was frequently and 


habitually disgraced by the vices of intemperance and dissi- 
pation ; and his deep-toned anger and revenge have since ap- 
peared on various occasions. In his well-known duel with 


Col. Webb, after learning that his opponent had been shot in 


the leg, and that it would not be likely to prove mortal, he 
expressed a desire to have another shot at him. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Marshall’s character is.one for 
which we feel great admiration. There is a peculiar charm 


‘about his eloquence that captivates the heart, and makes you 


love as well as admire his genius; and often have we seen 
him keep his audience in breathless silence for hours, save 
when some display of his wit set them in a tumult of laughter, 

As we shall not have room in this article to giye any more 
individual descriptions of character, we conclude with! some 
allusions to the literary institutions of the state and the gene- 
ral condition of society, ‘In some succeeding article we may 
give a brief sketch of some other prominent men in Kentucky. 
A description of Mr. Clay has already appéared in the Jour- 
nal, and hence we omit all mention of him. 

At Harrodsburg there is a flourishing literary institution 
under the charge of Presidént Shannon, whose literary and 
scientific acquirements render him so well qualified to preside 
over the interests of Bacon College. His public addresses ail 
display an intimate acquaintance with the principles of phre- 
nology; and his views of human nature and the philosophy 
of mind, are all based upon phrenological principles. The 
professors of the different branches taught there, are all well 
versed in the science, and the young men educated there have 
an opportunity of making themselves familiar with its princi- 
ples. ‘The author of this article had the pleasure of delivering 
acourse of lectures to a class in Harrodsburg, composed. prin- 
cipally of the professors and students of Bacon: College. 

At Danville there is another institution, Centre College, un- 
der the charge of President Young, in a very flourishing con- 
dition, where phrenology receives much attention from the 
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faculty.and president, as well as many of the students, and 
where we also delivered another course of lectures to a large 
class. of phrenological students. 

There are many other institutions in the state with which J 
am not so familiar; but many of the literary and scientific 
men of the state have given their attention to this interesting 
subject. One of the Judgesiin the state is so. much governed 
in his estimatien of character by its principles, as to allow it 
to weaken or strengthen the testimony of witnesses according 
to their ability. to give a clear aud satisfactory account of facts, 
and their characters for moral honesty, as developed upon the 
head. 

On the subject of Kentucky society, it might be sdid that 
hospitality is its prevailing characteristic. A stranger is al- 
ways made perfectly at home wherever he goes, and in Ken- 
tucky the poor never suffer. The present population have de- 
scended mostly from Virginia ancestors, and there are many 
families whe boast of their Virginia descent. To have it said 
that one is of an old Virginia family, is a good passport to the 
best society. The people are generally a hardy race, and full 
of enthusiasm and the love of liberty. Yet, with all this there 
is mingled a feeling of aristocracy—of inherited superiority. 
Military skill is held in high admiration, and there are many 
fine uniform companies in the state, At different seasons of 
the year military camps are held, and visited by both sexes in 
‘great numbers. To be thought wanting in personal courage 
is a great disgrace, and for a breach of honor among gentle- 

-men, a duel is the only satisfactory remedy. Duelling, how- 
ever, is beginning to be looked upon with disapprobation, and 
is becoming Jess prevalent. 

Political barbecues are held in the woods, and both scxes 
meet to hear the speeches of the political o:ators of the state. 
‘On these occasions, a roasted:ox and large quantities of corm 
bread and bacon, generally feed the multitude. Surrounding 
the orator’s stand are large numbers ,of carriages filled wit 
ladies, who’seem to take as much interest in the subject of 
the meeting, ‘as though they expected to take an active part 
in the affairs of government. 

From these brief accounts of the condition of society, it may 
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be inferred that the Kentuckians are a generous and coura- 
geous people, very impulsive, and highly honorable in their 
intercourse with the world. Accordingly, they’ possess the 
social feelings in a high degree ; have large Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Love of Approbation;'and Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Intellect, well developed. 

No state in'the Union, ‘for its age, has produced more great 
men than Kentucky; and the circumstances under which it 
was settled, were calculated to develope the energies of the 
inind ‘in a high degree. Their wars with the Indians, and the 
many hardships they endured, the difficulties of settling a new 
coutitry, and the fine soil ‘and climate they inhabited, deve- 
loped in the first settlers of Kentucky a good physical and 
mental constitution, and from that race have descended’ iso 
many of the great men of the present generation. 

J. G. FORMAN. 





ARTICLE VI. 


From the London Zoist. 
‘Mr. Editor. 

\Sin,—lI think the following case may be considered suflici- 
ently interesting, to deserve publication in: your periodical. 
E. M., xt. 64, an inmate of this institution, and for some time 
past the subject of chronic rheumatic disease, &c., expired on 
the 6th of December, 1842. The examination of the body 
revealed the brain and membranes apparently healthy, with 
the exception of old and inseparable adhesions between the 
surface of the convolutions, indicating the organs of Venera- 
tion, and the membraneous structures naturally:in eontact.on- 
ly. So firmly adherent were the membranes to each other, 
and to the surface of the brain,.on either hemisphere, that in 
my efforts to disunite them the dura mater wastorn. To 
render the case more complete I had better, perhaps, add, that 
the only other morbid appearance was in one of the mucous 
membranes. 

Since the autopsy I have seen a nephew and niece of the 
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deceased, who have told me that about nine or ten years since 
when the old lady became insane, her friends were first made 
conscious of her disease by an extraordinary penchant she 
evinced for theological dispute, and, which eventually became 
so excessive, that she has been known, when attending Di- 
vine service, to call the minister to order for, as she said, at- 
tempting to promulgate opinions on religious matters, at va- 
rience with all propriety and truth. She subsequently re- 
garded herself as an apostle, she used to declare she, was an in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty, with which it was His 
intention to effect some extraordinary and great good. Such 
then is the early history of D. M.; and which, when consid- 
ered in connection with the post mortem appearances, is of 
much value. 

My personal knowledge of the patient has been limited to 
the last two years of her life; during which I have only ob- 
served that she has been a little strange and irritable, and 
that when displeased, she has applied the epithet; “wicked,” 
to whoever happened to offend her, and has conjectured his 
or her probable condition in the next world. 


I should add, also, that the effect of sacred music was 
somewhat extraordinary. It appeared to send her into a kind 
of ecstacy, the excitement was temporary, and only indicated 
by the gesticulations and voice, the latter becoming shrill and 
tremulous. Paroxysms would oftentimes recur during the 
service performed at the Asylum Chapel. It was sometimes 
considered necessary to forbid her attendance. 

The above constituted a case of excessive action of small 
organs.. An examination of the cranium, would have indue- 
ed any Cerebral Physiologist to declare:—* Veneration 
small.” The skull was not thinner in this particular region 
than elsewhere. 

Your obedient servant, 


James Georce Davey, M.D. 


‘Hanwell Asylum, Middlesex, 
March 16th, 1843. 
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* Proposed Change.—The prospectus of the Journal promised a work 
on Hereditary Descent, in connection with Volume V., but the Editor 
finds the compilation of a work on this subject attended with so much 
labor, especially in the getting together of its facts, that he wishes to 
postpone it till the beginning of Vol. VI., and substitute for it a work 
on “Tis Natrvurat TxHeorocy or Parenotocy—rrs Aspecr AnD 
Hasmony witn Reveration,’—a work believed to be quite as inter- 
esting as the one on Hereditary Descent, and probably more so.’ Be- 
sides, the remainder of this volume will ‘not contain’ the whole of the 
work on Hereditary Descent, but will contain the whole of the one on 
the Natural Theology of Phrenology. Moreover, a hasty edition of 
the latter is already in print, which will greatly focilitate its criticism 
and improvement by the Editor. Still, as that on Hereditary Descent 
is promised, if the proposed change should be objected to by two sub- 
scribers, (which they can do by mail, and get their letters franked,) it 
will not take place, as the Editor regards his promise as sacred. 

If the proposed change should take place, it will be desirable to pub- 
lish the whole at once, which will unite about three numbers in one, to ° 
to be published in October. 





Phrenology in Boston.—Boston, the cradle of liberty, and ranked 
as one of the first scientific emporiums of the western world, probably 
takes a deeper interest in Phrenology than any other city in the union. 
For above two months past, the Editor has been lecturing in the Marl- 
borough Chapel, reputed to contain 3000 persons, to houses literally 
crowded, nor is the interest yet abated. 





Barcelona, May 18, 1843. ' 
Mr. Fowter. 


Dear Sir,—I have achieved a great triumph, in this land where 
Phrenology had never been preached. I have overcome all difficul- 
ties, silenced all prejudices, conquered all enemies. Phrenology is 
deeply rooted, never to be eradicated, in Barcelona, the second city of 
Spain. Physicians, lawyers, divines, learned and unlearned men, all 
have attended a course of lectures which I have just délivered. The 
applications which I have made of the science, were received with un- 
bounded applause, and begin to produce beneficial effects. It delights 
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me to think, that for the first time in their lives ladies have participated 
jn instruction publicly given in Barcelona. My lectures have been the 
first that the ladies have ever attended, or rather that the ladies have 
honored, and cheered up, and rendered brilliant with their presence. If 
this, and no other, were the good that Phrenology had done in Spain, 
it would have achieved, a mighty end, a mighty regeneration of society, 
The ladies here sew, work, and keep house with the utmost perfection, 
but intelligent they are not. They scem to have been aroused toa 
proper sense of their dignity and mission; they seen: to have under- 
stood, that God intended woman not to be the servant, but the compa- 
nion, notthe slave, but the equal, of man. ‘The ladies here have beau- 
ty, good heads; schools and academies are springing up every where; 
they only wanted an impulse, a knowledge of their destiny,, to be what 
they ought and can: this impulse, this knowledge, Phrenology has 
given them. 

I have begun my great task, Zhe Phrenological Statistics of Ev- 
rope.. No wonder that the Catalans should be honest, courageous, in- 
discreet, imprudent, avaricious, laborious, firm, and proud—no wonder 
that they should have failed in all their revolutions, if they have in ge- 
neral an active temperament, well developed heads, with Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness large, Cautiousness and Causality small, Acqui- 
sitiveness and Combativeness, large, and Firmness and Self-Esteem 
rather large. Yours respectfully, 

Manrtano Cust 1 Sotzr 
Lexington, Ky. July 22, 1843. 

Dear Sir,— re my thanks, for yourself and colleague, for your 
kindness, in the phrenological examination, of the casts which I sent to 
you, and my congratulations that the test, severe as it was, has resulted 
favorably to the science which you so ably advocate. The casts are of 
the skulls of two notorious malefactors, who for a number of years had 
been guilty of open and concealed crimes against the laws of morality 
and of society, and who received the punishment of death for waylaying 
on the public highway and cutting the throat of a person, who,they 
supposed had.a considerable. sum of money about him. 

I hoped to have sent you, before this time, a circumstantial sketch.of 
their lives and actions; but.the friend on whom I depended for it, and 
who has, been .engaged in the collection of the facts, has not yet for- 
warded them to me. As soon_asI receive his communication, you 
shall probably hear from me again. 

la Yours respectfully, 
. 0, 8. Fowzer, Esa.: Ropert Peter. 
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To all who have formed, or may form, Matrimonial 
Alliances, or become Parents, as well as to every 
lover of nature, especially in her most important 
end beautiful operations, this work is respectfully 
dedicated, by a servant of man— 
THE AUTHOR. 


131 Nassax Street, New York, Sept. 1843. 
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PREFACE. 


Txoven the sun of science has dawned, and is now shining 
with full effulgence, upon Geology, Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Botany, Conchology, Natural History, Physiology, Anthropology, 
&c., enlightening what was before obscured, dispelling the clouds 
of ignorance and superstition, improving mechanics and the arts, 
and shedding on man a flood of happiness, both in their acquisi- 
tion and application, yet a sister science, and that the most inter- 
esting and important of the group; that of parentage, and the 
means of thereby improving the race, remains enshrouded in 
Egyptian darkness. How long shall this darkness be tolerated, 
and even fostered ? _How, long shall man continue his researches 
and discoveries in mechanics, agriculture, the arts and sciences, 
&c. &c., and yet leave this by far the richest field of philosophy and 
human improvement wholly unoccupied, or entered only after it 
has been overrun with noxious weeds and briers, which no 
amount of labor can more than partially subdue? So far as re- 
gards the intellectual and moral improvement of mankind, by 
investigating and applying the laws of hereditary descent, an 
almost total nonentity exists. Combe, in his “ Constitution of 
Man,” has presented this subject, and urged its importance, yet 
he has given us but a glimpse merely of the laws which govern 
this department of nature, and omitted all specific directions for 
applying them to the production of desired qualities in offspring. 

But has not the time now fully come for collecting and dissemi- 
wating light on this Subject? Has not its application, by the 
farmer, to the improvement of his stock, forced home and gene- 
ralized the conviction that it can be employed so as to produce, 
in man, personal beauty, physical health and strength, and high 
intellectual and moral attainments, &c. &c., and that with @s 
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much greater advantage as man is above the brute? The con- 
viction is becoming universal (the learned Blacksmith to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), that the disposition and mental powers of 
mankind, are innate—are born, not created by education, and 
that the human mind, instead of being a blank on which educa- 
tion and circumstances write the whole character, has an inherent 
constitution and character of its own, and that often in the very 
teeth of education. A still small voice—the voice of God and of 
truth, has enlisted attention, excited an interest, and gained the 


public ear. To augment this rising interest, and to aid parents, 


as parents, in the discharge of this their most solemn and eventful 
duty, is the design of the author in penning this work, and to sue- 
ceed in this cause of God and iumanity, so near his heart, so 
engrossing to his head, will consummate the highest and the 
greatest object and desire of his life. 

That its style and composition may be faulty, because compiled 
in great haste and in the midst of professional engagements 
peculiarly arduous and almost unremitting, is readily confessed, but 
that its sulject matter will bear criticism, he fully believes, because 
all his facts are facts, and because he has been guided by the lights 
of Phrenology and Physiology. Without these lights and land- 
marks, especially that of the former science—this science of man 
and of the mind—no one, however learned or talented, can do 
this subject justice. Walker, though he may possibly write well 
on the propagation of animals, and has said many good things 
about the transmission of merely physical qualities, yet, when he 
comes to the transmission of mental and moral qualities, which, to 
man, are the main items of interest, is sadly at fault—is grop- 
ing his way in total darkness—the blind leading the blind. Buta 
Phrenologist, and especially a ractitioner of this science, is not 
only guided by a nomenclature of the mind and a map of its 
powers incomparably superior to all others, but he can also trace 
clearly, and read legibly, the resemblances and the differences 
between parents and their children, by means of their phrenological 
developments. None but a Phrenologist, none but a skilfal 
practicat. Phrenologist, is at all capable of doing this subject 
justice. He can, and one of the principal merits of this work 
consists in the fact, that its author has practised phrenology for 
mpre than ten years, in nearly every State in the Union, and 
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been called upon to examine the heads of parents and their 
children by thousands. By having one parent and a child or two, 
he has often excited astonishment and drawn tears by his descrip- 
tion of the other parent, perhaps deceased for twenty years ; nor 
have any of these facilities for preparing himself to write this work, 
been lost. All have been treasured up and brought to bear on 
this, to him, all engrossing subject. 

If any apology be deemed necessary for his having published a 
hasty edition of this work, it is to be found in the overwhelming 
importance of its sussect MaTTER. If he had waited to perfect 
the first edition, it would never have seen the light, for his _profes- 
sional’ labors absolutely preclude the possibility of his devoting 
much time to it at present. Still, with this skeleton before him, 
which he can, from time to time, fill up with facts arranged under 
their separate heads, he can improve at his leisure, and by the criti- 
cisms of riends and the strictures of enemies, he hopes eventually 
greatly to enlarge and improve, both its style and its matter. 


THE AUTHOR. 


N. B. As racts of this kind are the main items of value, 
and as they are so abundant as to be within the observation and 
memory of every reader, the author solicits the communication of 
striking and well authenticated facts of this class, especially from 
Phrenologists and from mothers, particularly those facts which 
evince changes in children of different ages, analogous to those to 
which the parents, during the augmentation of their families, were | 
subject. Mothers, especially, who can trace their own peculiari- 
ties of feeling in the dispositions of their children, will do good by © 
relating their own experience, as guides and warnings to those 
who are‘inexperienced in this matter. 


0G” For Contents, see the end of the work. 
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HEREDITARY DESCENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SUBJECT—ITS IMPORTANCE. 


SECTION I. 


THE PROGENY RESEMBLE THEIR PARENTS. 
“ And God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 


Man vies. Animals, trees, vegetables, and all that lives 
and grows, die, and moulder back to dust. 

To man, this arrangement or institution of death, is cer- 
tainly most beneficial. Governed by inflexible laws, every 
violation of which causes pain, often most excruciating, and 
continually liable, through ignorance or sinful indulgence, to 
break them, and thus to indace their dreadful penalty, unless 
death came to his relief, the augmentation and aggravation 
of suffering almost certain, in the course of ages, to accumu- 
late upon him, would render him so inconceivably miserable, 
as to extort the agonizing prayer that the rocks and the 
mountains would fall upon him, or that dark oblivion would 
annihilate soul and body together. From a condition so 
absolutely horrible, death is our kind deliverer; and instead 
of being looked upon with dread, is in fact, when it comes in 
its season, a blessing—a boon equalled only by life itselfi—an 
institution planned and ordained by infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness united, and directed to the highest good of man. 

It also allows an infinitely greater number of human beings 
to enjoy the blessings of life, and to prepare themselves for a 
happy eternity than.the earth could otherwise contain, and 
in every conceivable point of view, converts our earth, other- 
wise one great field of anguish, into a state highly conducive 
to happiness. 
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Reproduction. 
But let death pursue its course for a single generation only, 
without some counéer arrangement of reproduction, and our 
earth would be depopulated; man, and every living thing 
annihilated, and all the pleasures connected with life, buried 
in dark oblivion; because, in no one instance does the great 
Architect of the universe, bring man, animals, trees, vegeta- 
bles, or any thing that lives and grows, into being by a direct 
act of creative power; but in all instances of multiplication, 
of whatever kind, he employs the intervention of PARENTAGE 
as a means—as the onLy means—of reproduction. And in 
no department of the Creator’s works is infinite wisdom and 
goodness displayed to better advantage, than in this arrange- 
ment of parentage. By its instrumentality, an agreeable 
diversity, and yet a general uniformity, are secured. But for 
this uniformity, that is, if one horse had one foot, another a 
thousand, and others more or less as it happened: if some 
human beings had heads, others none; some a heart and 
eyes, others neither; some one muscle and others another; 
some the faculty of reason, others not; some that of affec- 
tion or appetite, and others none: if some had the faculty for 
perceiving colors, or relishing the beauties of mature, and 
cthers were destitute of these qualities, &c, &c., our world 
would have been a perfect bedlam—would have been old 
chaos, “all confusion worse confounded””—a perfect Babel, 
not in language only, but in every conceivable point of view. 
But this arrangement gives to every member of the human 
family some development of every organ, enough, at least, to 
perceive the relations of every faculty, so that all possess the 
same primary powers, the same fundamental constitution. 

It also allows an agreeable diversity of form, character, and 
prupensity ; some being born with one faculty stronger than 
another. Though every man has a face, a nose, eyes, a 
mouth, cheeks, &c., yet in some they are larger, longer, fuller, 
&c. &c., so as to produce that endless diversity of the human 
countenance, along with that general sameness, by which it 
is characterized, so that none need be mistaken for another. 

Another exquisitely beautiful institution growing out of 
this arrangement of parentage, and depending upon it, or, 
rather, formed by it, is that of connubial, parental and filial 








Parentage secures uniformity. 
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~~ Connubial love. The arrangements of parentage most beautiful. 





Jove. 'But for this plan of parentage, the relations of hus- 
bands and wives to each other, of parents to their children, 


. and of children to their parents, and all the heaven-born 


pleasures of the family, would have had no existence. Let all 
the relations of husband and wife, and of parents and chil- 
dren be blotted out; let man be as the ostrich, ‘‘ hardened 
against her young;” let families be disbanded; let kindred 
be unknown; let there be no children to love, please, provide 
for and educate; none to soften the pillow of age, or soothe 
and cheer the descent to the grave; no parents to love, vene- 
rate, and pattern after, and how solitary and soulless would 
existence be rendered; how vast the hiatus left; how blank, 
how scattered, how revolutionized our world! Few ends, 
few charms would be left; the sun of most of our joys would 
be set in darkness, and our earth would not be worth a wish. 
But the filial and parental relations, how beautiful, how per- 
fect throughout! Parents living in and for their children, 
and children nestling under the kind wings of parental fond- 
ness ; tender infancy, sportive, happy childhood, and blooming 
youth, shedding their happy, cheerful influences all around— 
oh! is not this arrangement of parentage worthy of a Gop! 
This banished, and connusiat love—thou “holy of holies” 
of the human heart; thou queen of our earth; thou life and 
soul of woman; thou glorious son of our nature; thou first- 
born, thou only remnant, of paradise; thou paradise thy- 
self; thou most exalted and heavenly emotion of the human 
soul—oh whither art thou fled! Gone forever! An Angel 
gone! The veil of the human heart “ rent in sunder,” and 
thick darkness resting upon man! 

But no! Thanks to our merciful God, he hath engrafted 


 QQNNUBIAL LOVE upon the nature of man; and most delicious 


ate its fruits! The gold of Opher, the nectar of Eden, the 
honors of the world, all earthly blessings, vanish at thy ap- 
proach, or rather, cluster around and adorn thee—are flowers 
in the garland of thy loveliness! Oh ‘‘ Thou Fount of every 
blessing,” ungrateful as we mortals are, we thank thee, we 
lave thee, at least for this thy crowning blessing to man. 
In_short, every department of this parental and filial ar- 
rangement, is infinitely beautiful and perfect in itself, and 
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Reproduction. Things reproduce after their kind. 





most delightful to man—is the workmanship of a Gop. Let 
man receive this heavenly ‘coal from off the holy altar” of 
his nature, improve the gift, and derive from it that full flood 
of happiness, that cluster of blessings, whieh it was designed 
to impart. 

Reproduction, then, and by means of PARENTAGE, is the 
seurce or means of life. “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth: and it was so. And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firma:nent of 
heaven. And God created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abund- 
antly, after their kind, and every winged fowl] after his kind: 
and God saw that it was good. And God blessed them, say- 
ing, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. And God said, Let-the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it 
was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good. 
So God created man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. And 
God blessed them; and God said unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth.’’—Gen. i. 

Thus it is, that every thing which lives and grows, not 
only reproduces, but “brings forth arrer its xinpD.” The 
product of the oak, is an acorn, which grows and becomes 
another oak, to produce, in its turn, other acorns, and they, 
other oaks; but no other tree or fruit. Wheat reproduces 
wheat; corn, corn; clover, clover; sheep, sheep; cattle, cat 
tle; and man, man. But for this law that the offspring shall 
resemble its parent, the farmer might plant corn and reap 
stones or apples—might sow stones and raise cattle—might 
sow any thing or nothing and raise any thing, as it hap- 
pened, and the human offspring would be as likely to be 
Cattle, trees, or stones, as human beings, having fixed charae 
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The work, Facts our guide, 





ters and specific capabilities. But this arrangement of “ each 
after its kind,” not only causes each generation of every 
herb, plant, tree and animal, through all past and coming 
time, to resemble its first, original sire, but it also causes the 
offspring of man to be man, and not only to be man, but to 
be endowed with fixed and physical, mental, and moral na- 
tures, and still more, to inherit the peculiarities even, and all 
the constitutional peculiarities, of their parents. The mi- 
nuteness and perfect accuracy of the transfer of the qualities 


- of parents to their children, are truly astonishing; and the 


object of this treatise is to show how and wherein children 
resemble their parents, and to point out those laws which 
govern hereditary influences. It will consist mainly of racts 
in proof and illustration of those laws which govern the 
transmission of physical and mental qualities and peculiari- 
ties from parents to their children, through successive gene- 
rations, with directions, especially to mothers, for applying 
these principles to the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind, and to the production, in offspring, 
of whatever qualities may be desired. And, as nothing but 
Facts can conduct us safely through this unexplored region, 
this work will consist mainly of facts of this class, mostly 
recorded for the first time, drawn from the parental history 
of families and individuals remarkable for their physical or 
intellectual peculiarities, and especially from our pilgrim an- 
cestors and their descendants, showing that the mental and 
physical qualities of particular families of the former, their 
forms of body and face; their tastes, talents, propensities, 
modes of thinking and acting; their intellectual and other 
peculiarities, have descended throughout the whole line of 
their progeny, and remain stamped even upon the present 
generation. 

Other materials for enriching the pages of this work, will 
be drawn both from parental histories of persons remarkable 
for talents, or moral worth, or vicious inclinations; and also 
from our prisons, penitentiaries, poor-houses, and asylums for 
the deaf, dumb, blind, insane, diseased, &c. &c.; as well as 
from that wide range of personal experience thrown open to 
the author by his extensive professional practice. 
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Difficulties. Hereditary Jaws. 





That the investigation of this subject is not unattended 
with difficulties, is readily admitted; first, in consequence of 
the fastidiousness generally thrown around it; and, secondly, 
because of the great variety of causes brought into operation 
in this matter, some of which appear to conflict with others, 
and others still, to blend; so that it requires a truly philo 
sophical mind, and of the highest order, properly to inves- 
tigate this subject. And then again, many whims, many 
prejudices are to be encountered, and many things are given 
as facts which are not facts. But amidst all these diffi- 
culties, the author has one safe guide—the developments. 
Wherever they can be observed in both parents and children, 
Wwe may rest assured of the correctness of the results that 
follow. 

As to the alleged impropriety connected with these inves- 
tigations, I have but one thing to say—Those who are so 
very extra delicate and refined that they cannot investigate 
this subject without a blush, should, in all conscience, be too 
delicate and modest to marry. Do not “strain at the gnat 
and swallow the camel.” If true modesty need not be 
offended by marriage, it certainly need not blush to learn the 
duties and relations necessarily connected with, and growing 
out of, that marriage. ‘‘'T’o the pure, all things are pure.” 





SECTION II. 


REPRODUCTION GOVERNED BY LAWS OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
“ Like begets like.” 

In pursuing these inquiries, we have one unerring land- 
mark; one safe and sure guide, on which implicit reliance 
may be placed ; namely, that this department of nature, in 
common with all her other works, is governed by the action 
of certain fixed and invariable taws—that cause and effect 
reign universal, and operate in producing every great, every 
minute, quality, in every child. Else, if causes are not em- 
ployed in the production of these effects, we have one portion 
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Parents the causes. Children the effects. 








of nature, and that the most interesting and important, left 
to chance—all chaos and-confusion. If the arrangement of 
cause and effect be valuable in any one department of God’s 
dominions, it certainly is valuable in this. If it be the best 
system for the government of nature in general, it certainly 
must, and for the same reason, be so for this; and the more 
so because of the paramount importance of the subject itself. 
And to suppose that this department of nature is left to the 
fate of chance, and not governed by the laws of cause and 
effect, is to “charge God foolishly” —is to suppose anarchy 
and dark uncertainty reign over the most important part of 
the works of God. The idea is preposterous—is blasphe- 
mous—is utterly at war with the facts of the case, for chil- 
dren certainly do resemble their parents. The products of 
parents are not sometimes one thing and sometimes another, 
but they have the same anatomical construction, the same 
form, the same general nature and disposition, with their 
parents. In short, to attempt to prove that children resemble 
their parents, or that invariable Jaws of cause and effect gov- 
ern the transmission of qualities from parents to their chil- 
dren, is like attempting to prove that two and two make four, 
or that a part is less than the whole, or that two things, each 
like a third, are therefore like each other, or like trying to 
establish, by argument, what is already self-evident—that 
fire burns, that the sun shines, that we live. The proposi- 
tion that children resemble their parents, and that this re- 
semblance is governed by fixed Jaws of cause and effect, and 
that the mental and physical qualities of parents cause’ those 
of their children, is too obvious, too self-evident to require or 
be capable of proof. No sane or reflecting mind can doubt 
it. Every man, woman or child that observes or thinks, 
must have this conclusion irresistibly forced home on them. 
They see, they feel, they know, that the mental and physical 
qualities of children, have their cawses—that these causes are 
the same qualities in their parents ; and that like causes in 
parents produce like qualities in their children, but that the 
difference in the constitutional qualities of children, is caused 
by differences in their parents. 

28 
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All cause and effect. The minuteness of this resemblance. 





Less space and amplification would have been allotted to 
the above truism, had not a most important inference de- 
pended on, and grown out of it—namely, that Every consti- 
tutional quality of the child, both mental and physical, has 
its origin and direct procuring cause in the similar qualities 


of the parent; and that all the qualities and dispositions of — 


the parent are transmitted to their children. This matter is 
not shrouded in mystery, is not left touncertainty. Not only 
is it governed by irrevocable laws, but every condition and 
quality of the parent, however trivial or unobservable, stamps 
its impress upon the child. If there exist any relations of 
cause and effect between parents and their children, by which 
the former transmit any qualities to the latter, then all is 
cause and effect—then all the shades and phases of the pa- 
rent’s mind and character, and all the characteristics of their 
bodies, will be stamped upon their children. Either there 
are no causes and effects in this matter, or else al/ is cause 
and effect, and all the most minute constitutional peculiari- 
ties of the child, are caused by parental influences. Nature 
never half does any thing. She makes clean work, or does 
nothing. She does not give a part of our original nature 
in obedience to certain laws of transmission, and a part, 
not; but she gives all, even down to the smallest iota, in 
obedience to these laws. 

Let, then, this important truth, that children resemble their 
parents, and that parentage causes all the innate qualities of 
mankind, sink deep into the minds of parents. Let them 
remember that their children will be the very transfer, or 
image of themselves ; reflected in all their shades of feeling 
and phases of character; inheriting the same tastes; gov- 
erned by the same sentiments and passions; debased by the 
same vices; ennobled by the same virtues; adorned by the 
same charms and graces; and endowed with the same tal- 
ents and intellectual powers. Remember, also, that this 
transfer is wonderfully minute and specific; and that your 
offspring are to be bone of your bone, and flésh of your flesh, 
mind and soul of your mind and soul; good or great, as you 
are good or great; and happy or miserable, as you are happy 
or miserable. 
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These causes observable and applicable. Applied to animals. 





Nor are these causes beyond either our knowledge or our 
control. Both the antecedents and the consequents—both 
the causes and the effects, are within our own observation. 
Parents can eertainly take cognizance of their own qualities 
and conditions, and can also witness the effects of these 
qualities and conditions on their children. These operations 
of nature are not hid under a bushel, but are in full view; 
with no cloud, no veil, no dimness to obstruct their perfect 
vision; and with every possible opportunity to study these 
phenomena, and apply these laws. Indeed, how can they 
help seeing them ? how avoid putting this and that together, 
and drawing conclusions? No intellectual parent can have 
his attention turned to this subject, without having its prin- 
ciples and facts forced home upon him. Men study and 
apply analogous principles and facts, in planting corn and 
sowing’ wheat—in selecting particular soils for particular 
crops ; and especially in improving their breed of cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses, &c. ‘They know ‘how to apply, they actually 
do apply, analogous causes to the production of fleet horses 
and of draft horses; of swine that will fatten easily and 
have little bone; of sheep that will bear fine wool, or are best 
fitted for the table; of poultry that will fight, or fatten, or 
reproduce well; and so through the whole range of domestic 
animals. So fully do they understand, and so certainly do 
they apply these laws, that they can predict beforehand, and 
with perfect certainty, whether the foal will be a mule or a 
race horse; what will be its color, and even its movements ; 
whether the lamb will be black or white, large or small, 
coarse or fine woolled, lean or easily fattened; whether the 
calf will be a short horned Durham, or any other breed 
having fixed qualities, &c. Now, those same laws which 
govern the transmission of physical qualities from sire to 
scion through the brute creation, also govern the transmission 
of physical and mental qualities from parents to children. 
Each is equally tangible and observable: or, if there be any 
difference, it is in favor of the human offspring. If laws gov- 
ern this matter—and this has been already demonstrated— 
and if man can study and apply these laws to the produc- 
tion of given qualities in his domestic animals—and this is 
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The qualities of children, like those of animals, can be predicted before birth. 





a matter of every day practice, is reduced to perfect system— 
then these same laws can both be ascertained as regards 
human offspring, and applied to the production, in them also, 
of whatever physical and mental qualities may be desired. 
If we can produce speed, or strength, or bottom in a horse, or 
tendency to fatten in swine; fine wool in sheep; spirit in the 
game-cock, the qualities for producing good milk or beef in 
cattle, or tameness, or kindness, and other menéal qualities in 
animals; and if the same laws of parentage govern the 
transmission of both physical and mental qualities from 
human parents to their offspring, which no reflecting mind 
can doubt, then these same laws may be applied so as to 
produce not only physical strength, suppleness, flesh, and a 
powerful constitution, but also so as to produce revenge, or 
amiableness ; pride, or humility; intelligence, or stupidity ; 
taste, or coarseness; mechanical, or mathematical, or politi- 
cal, or reasoning, or any other powers desired. Nor need 
any more doubt hang over the latter results, than now hang 
over the former. As, from knowing the qualities of the brute 
parents, we can predict the qualities of animals with certainty 
before they see the light, so, by knowing the qualities and 
conditions of the human parentage, can we predict, and with 
unerring certainty, the future form of body, head, face, &c., 
and all the intellectual and moral qualities of children, and 
all before they see the light. And not only can we predict 
these qualities of offspring, but parents can so unite, as to 
cause their offspring to inherit whatever physical, or mental, 
or moral qualities may be desired—so as to be short and 
stocky, or slim and long—as to be consumptive or long-lived, 
healthy or scrofulous ; feeble or vigorous, strong, or spry, or 
deformed, or well formed, or amiable, or pugnacious, or just, 
or roguish, ar ingenious, or musical, or witty, or acquisitive, 
or timid, or courageous, or inventive, or communicative, or 
poetical, or logical, or oratorical, or imaginative, &c. Kc. &c., 
to qualities without a number, and down through all their 
minutest shades and phases. And he who doubts this, denies 
one of two self-evident truths—first, that laws of cause and 
effect govern the transmission of any qualities from parents 
to their children ; or, secondly, that these causes are within 
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Human improvement can be carried infinitely beyond that of animals. 





our observation and application—to doubt either of which is * 
to doubt that the sun’shines, or bodies fall. 

But more. That very important advantages can be de- 
rived from efforts to improve the breed of animals, is a mat- 
ter of every day’s experience and observation. Above two 
thousand dollars have been paid for a single Durham calf, 
and ail on account of its qualities as a breeder merely ; and 
that farmer who pays no attention either to his seed or to his 
breed, is \eft far in the rear of other farmers. 

But the advantages to be derived from the application of ° 
these principles to the improvement of man, are as much 
greater than those capable of being derived from their appli- 
cation to the improvement of animals, as man is superior to 
animals, and as his qualities are more varied and positive 
than theirs. If the happiness of man can be greatly promoted 
by improving the breed of his domestic animals, how much 
more by improving his own breed? As much ‘more as his 
own organization and destinies. are higher than theirs—as 
much more as the number of qualities is greater, and the 
scale of improvement runs higher in him than inthem. Their 
range of improvement is bounded by “strait and narrow” ‘ 
limits; his, scarcely knows any bounds: they, have few 
qualities to be compounded, and that few are mostly physi- 
cal; ‘he, has not only a much greater variety of physical 
powers, but he has a vast range of mental and moral qualities, 
not only susceptible to every physical improvement made, 
but also themselves capable of improvement. As two or three 
numbers allow but few changes to be rung on them, say two 
or three letters of the alphabet, and as every additional letter 
allows a still increasing number of changes to be rung, or of 
words to be spelled, till the twenty-six letters of our alphabet 
allow a number of changes to be rung that will require forty- 
one figures to express—a number altogether inconceivable by 
man—so the still greater number of man’s phrenological fac- 
ulties, especially when taken in conjunction with the different 
temperaments and textures, allow a number of changes, (and 
in this case, every change may be an improvement, ) infinitely 
gteater than those alluded to above. Not that all these 
Nabe” OE these improvements, can be rung on a single 
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individual, but they can be rung on the race; and Very many 
of them on every individual of that race; for who can calen- 
late the improvement effected when but a single organ is 
improved? all its combinations, amounting to millions of 
mental operations, being thereby improved, both in him, and 
in his descendants to the latest generations. 

And now, parents, does not this principle hold out a star 
of promise and of blessed hope? Can you see fruit like this 
within your grasp, and not reach forth your hand and pluck 
it, and that,'too, when it is just as easy as to pluck these 
sour grapes that many now compel themselves to eat through 
life? The destinies of your offspring are comPLETELY in your 
hands and within your control. Nay, willing or unwilling, 
you are compelled to contro] them, or else not to enter upon 
the parental relations at all. There is a necessity in the case. 
Your children are,obliged, in their mental and physical con- 
stitution, to be what you are. Can you take a look into the 
future, and behold these yet unexisting immortals, and re- 
member that their destinies are completely at your mercy— 
and that you cannot possibly escape these awfully solemn 
responsibilities—and then close again your eyes, and sleep 
over these momentous consequences? Can you even allow 
yourselves to become parents thoughtlessly, or unwittingly, 
or without previously arranging these causes so as to bring 
about desired results? But more on this subject hereafter. 





SECTION Ill. 


EDUCATION AND PARENTAGE CONTRASTED. 


Poeta nascitur, non fit. 


Tue oft quoted, and generally admitted sentiment ex- 
pressed in the stanzes, 
“°T is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” 
is as erroneous as it is generally diffused. The sentiment 
should be, 
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T’ is PARENTAGE that FoRMs the common mind, 
While education only trains it. 


That early education and training exert a powerful influ- 
ence for good or for evil in moulding and modifying the 
character and shaping the conduct of childhood, and»even 
through life, is readily admitted, and.is tacitly’ implied in» 
every effort made to cultivate the intellect or improve the 
motals of children by intellectual discipline or moral training. 
That they even go so far as materially to strengthen the 
faculties thus called into frequent action, and enlarge and 
invigorate their organs, is also admitted, and has been estab- 
lished in the author’s work on “ Education and Self-lm- 
provement,” but, great and beneficial as are the power and 
influence of early education and discipline in subduing un- 
ruly passions, elevating the moral sentiments, and strength- 
ening the mind, yet those of parENTace are far greater. 
Though children, and even adults of but feeble moral and 
intellectual faculties, may, by proper intellectual culture, 
moral training, and virtuous as8ociations, be prevented from 
becoming vicious, and even rendered passable in intellect and 
fair in morals, yet the same amount of culture, applied to an 
organization originally good, will yield a tenfold harvest of 
virtue and talent to the subject, and of happiness to all con- 
cerned. The mot very elevated, but trite and ‘perfectly ap- 
plicable adage, ‘‘ You eannot make a silk purse,” &c., im- 
plies that to render culture and the product valuable, we 
must have good materials with which, or on which to ope- 
rate—that the original, inherent constitution must be good, 
in order to render efforts at education available. ‘Though 
education may greatly improve a youth, and enable him to 
do what, without severe training, he could not accomplish, 
yet all the education in the world can never make a dog a 
man; nor a hyena, a lamb. ‘Though a young oak may be 
trained to grow straight or crooked, tall or bushy, &c., yet it 
ean never be trained to grow or to be any other kind of treey- 
nor an animal, nor aman. It may be planted in soil rich or 
barren, so as to become thrifty or stinted in growth, yet it 
can never be trained to become any thing but an oak. The 
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influence: of education is greatly abridged by the original 
constitution of the person or thing to be educated. And in 
order to exert its full power, and shower down its richest 
blessings—and they are rich indeed—the original stock must 
be good; and the better this stock, the more beneficial this 
education. The public sentiment is wrong in paying too 
much attention, relatively, to education, and too little to the 
parentage, or the original stock. ‘These things onght ye 
to have done, but not to leave the other undone.” Cultivate 
corn planted on a barren soil with ever so much assiduity, 
and the crop will be but meagre. The rich prairies of the 
west, need scarcely the least cultivation, yet yield abun- 
dantly ; and a rich soil with little culture, yields a much 
more plentiful harvest than a barren soil well cultivated. 
Many deplore their want of education, not knowing that 
innate sense, is infinitely superior to acquired learning. If 
a youth enter college a saphead, he comes out a leather- 
brains; but a man naturally talented, even if he cannot read, 
will be capable of managing a large business successfully, 
and exerting a powerful influence in society. Sound common 
sense, or what is the same thing, superior natural abilities, 
weighed in the balance with all that education can bestow, 
the former is gold, the latter feathers. Education with supe- 
rior natural abilities, works wonders by polishing the marble, 
but you must first have the marble before it can be polished. 
All the education in the world cannot create talents, nor 
impart them when nature has not. Poeta nascitur, non fit, 
a poet is born, not made one by education, embodies the 
experience of all nations and all ages. The sentiment, 


“°T is education forms the common mind,” 


is untrue, unless we lay the stress on common mind, and 
allow that in cases where parentage has given no special 
bias to the mind, but left it common place, education then 
gives it various directions. But education can never create 
Genius. It cannot create any thing; above all, it cannot 
make a constitutional saphead a Shakspeare or a Milton. 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, in his public lectures, 
reverses the old adage, J°vefa nascitur non fit, and says, 
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Elihu Burritt, and relatives. 





Poeta fit, non nascitur—says a poet is made a poet by educa- 
tion, and not born a poet—says that the human mind is a 
sheet of blank paper, on which education and circumstances 
write the whole character—that every man can make himself 
a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Bonaparte, or a Kidd—that all 
men are born alike—that in the original constitution of a 
Webster and a Franklin, there is nothing to distinguish them 
from a Billingsgate culprit, or the Amsterdam idiot, who 
knew too little to feed himself; and by implication, that he 
himself owes his knowledge of fifty languages, and of all the 
literary lore of past ages, to education. Mistaken Burritt! 
Your phrenological developments are in the teeth of this 
assertion ; for where is the man with such developments for 
acquiring knqwledge; and who was your grandfather Hins- 
dale? Who are your brothers and nephews? To a man, 
possessed of the same unquenchable thirst after learning, and 
the same ease and facility in acquiring it. So that yourown 
parental history gives the error to your favorite doctrine. 
What originated your ruling passion for books? Poor, very 
poor, not only with none of the usual enticements or facilities 
for acquiring education, you could not rest, night nor day, 
without yielding obedience to this desire for knowledge. Was 
it education that first generated, and then fanned into a fierce 
flame—an all absorbing passion, thio love of languages, and 
history, and facts? No; it was born in you, and constitu- 
ted an original portion of you, a proof of which is to be 
found in the fact, that no where in the whole range of busts 
or of heads, is to be seen an equal development of those 
organs that love literature and science. But more of the 
learned blacksmith in another place. . 

Not that I would diminish aught from the value or virtue 
of education. After it has been remodelled, and adapted to 
the nature of man, let it be sedulously cultivated ; but let the 
original germ receive the first and the special attention,’ be- 
cause its influence is primary and continues through life, 
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SECTION IV. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


* A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” —Bi BLE. 

Tue present is emphatically an age of reform. The ice 
of the dark ages, which has bound the river of society and 
fettered its current since the creation of Adam, is beginning 
to break up. Mankind are freeing themselves from the 
shackles of ages, and attempting various reforms in govern- 
meht, politics, the arts, sciences, religion, morals, temperance, 
&c., &c., and with partial success, but none of the reforms 
now in progress can extend far or effect much, till they begin 
with the root of vice, and make it a root of virtue—till they 
commence with the germ. They may lop off a few of the 
longest branches of the tree of sin and misery which now 
overshadow mankind; but they can effect no more—can go 
no farther. To illustrate: The temperance reform would 
have effected little if it had not made drunken parents tempe- 
rate parents, and thus the parents of temperate children ; for 
drinking parents, by entailing their own drinking disposition 
upon their offspring, would have made drunkards much faster 
than they could have been reformed; and made them consti- 
tutional drunkards—dyed in the wool, and almost irreclaim- 
able. Though the moral reform efforts now in progress, may 
snatch now and then a miserable “ brand from the burning,” 
yet-a hundred to one will be thrown inéo this “hell upon’ 
earth,” and that by parents as parents. It is parents, by 
their own animal indulgences, and that before their children 
see the light, that plant the prolific seeds of licentiousness in 
the otherwise pure breasts of their unborn infants, which de- 

velope themselves prematurely, and hurry on their hapless 
* victims in a career of vice most sinful, and to an end most 
horrible. The gallows may occasionally end the life of some 
wicked sinner, or the prison lock up a few thieves and com- 
batants, while ignorant and thoughtless parents go on to 
make prison birds a thousand fold faster, and that too when 
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opposite results might just as well be obfained. Efforts un- 
tiring, and the best adapted possible, may be made to infuse 
a love for books into the breasts of children, but these efforts 
should begin with parents, and while becoming parents, in 
order to prepare children to be profited by them. And so 
with all other reforms. 

Thoughtless parent, stop and consider! Remember that 
you give that original impress and bias to your children, 
which must form (I had almost said create) their characters 
for this world, and continue to influence them from the cradle 
to the grave, and even beyond this life; for, without any 
question, our lives here, will influence us hereafter, and pa- 
rentage, by forming the main elements of our characters here, 
will do much to control them throughout the endless ages of 
eternity! Oh parents, parents! parents!! your responsibili- 
ties as parents, are immense—are inconceivably immense ! 
Well might an archangel shrink from their exercise. And 
yet parents go on to exercise them with as little concern as 
do the swine, thinking, like them, only of the animal indul- 
gence connected therewith, and paying less attention to the 
future qualities of their offspring, than they do to the offspring 
of their beasts. And therefore many of their own children 
are greater brutes, in all but shape, than are their dumb 
beasts. 

But a brighter day is dawning on our race. The star of 
promise is just peering through the trees, and rising above 
the mountains. That star of promise is—not the recent 
discoveries in science and the arts, for, though they may 
improve his physical condition, yet they do not reach the 
inner man, but generally feed, and thereby re-invigorate, his 
merely animal nature, thus greatly augmenting the evil; 
not in our increased efforts in securing revivals, and forming 
Bible classes and Sabbath schools, for whatever these may 
do for his immortal soul, they do precious little for him here, 
except to rivet the chains of some religio-politico sectarian 
doctrine ; not in the recent and truly valuable improvements 
in conducting education, for though they may help to modify 
the character, yet they do not form it; not in the moral 
reform, nor the temperance reform, nor in any other reform, 
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for though they may save a few, “so as by fire,” yet they 
do not begin at the root—but it consists in the increasing 
attention just beginning to be paid to hereditary influences. 
The momentous interests thronging around this subject, are 
just beginning, like a distant sound, to break upon the public 
ear. That sound will, it must, wax louder and louder, until 
its roar becomes deafening and terrific; swallowing up all 
other sounds, and bearing complete sway till it remodels man 
physically, intellectually, and morally. No intelligent mind 
can contemplate this subject without regarding its interests 
as paramount to all others. A little longer, and its claims 
will be generally seen and felt, and its laws studied and 
applied, not alone to the general improvement of mankind, 
but to the production, in offspring, of whatever qualities, both 
physical and mental, may be desired. 

Then will new generations people the earth—generations 
of men and women having all that is great, and noble, and 
good in man, all that is pure, and virtuous, and beautiful, 
and angelic in woman, with little of that physical disease 
and deformity, and few and far between of those more 
hideous moral blemishes that now degrade the image and 
disgrace the workmanship of God. Then shall they be in- 
deed and in truth the “image,” and reflect likeness of their 
Maker, and be the worthy sons and daughters of God Al- 
mighty. Then, but not till then, will the millennium dawn 
upon our benighted world; then shine in its morning glory 
and beauty, and in its noonday power and effulgence. Then 
shall God be honored, and man be perfectly holy and incon- 
ceivably happy, and earth be paradise. Would that I could 
live to see that blessed day; but, as I cannot, let my humble, 
happy lot be to call attention to this transcendently important 
subject. Let me labor to show parents their highest duty 
and their greatest privilege. Let me arrest the attention of 
gay and fashion-loving youth, now rushing headlong and 
heedlessly into married life, and becoming the parents of off- 
spring to be rendered most happy or most miserable by their 
instrumentality. Oh thoughtless youth! ye who look upon 
love and marriage as a pretty plaything, a novel pastime, a 
funny joke, a thing of to-day, and a matter of course, stop, 
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The great importance of suitable marriages to future generations. 





I beseech you—stop at once! Oh, pause and consider the 
immeasurable responsibility you are about to incur! Not 
only reflect on the effect of so eventful a step, on your own 
happiness and that of your consort, but on generations yet 
unborn, extending down the entire stream of time, till time 
itself be merged into the boundless ocean of eternity, widening 
with every successive generation, in the ratio of the increase 
af the mighty avalanche. If but your children alone were to 
be the recipients of those blessings in the power of parentage 
to bestow, or the victims of those unutterable woes contained 
in the vials of its wrath, you might indeed pause and trem- 
ble, in view of the terrific extent to which your children, 
your dearly beloved children—children that are bone of your 
bone, flesh of your flesh, and idols of your heart, will be 
affected thereby, but this is only the beginning of that influ- 
eee. Thousands, aye, millions, ‘‘a multitude which no 
man can number,’ are to issue in countless throngs from 
your loins, each rising up to call you blessed or accursed. 
In proportion as so momentous a step as marrying and be- 
caming parents is necessarily destined to affect the happiness 
and the misery of your race, in that proportion should they 
be regarded and treated as steps most solemn and moment- 
Ous,, to you, to your posterity, and to the atest generations of 
men. Do not, then, let me implore you—do not make light 
af these fearful realities, but employ all the means thus put 
into your hands, of yourself enjoying your children, and of 
stamping the impress of moral purity and intellectual great- 
ness upon your posterity. Remember that the moral and 
intellectual character and qualities of your children, more 
than any other event or thing whatever, is to affect and 
augment your happiness or misery. If your children should 
be sweet and lovely, always greeting you with smiles of love 
and kisses of affection, always good to each other and be- 
loved by all around them, making the family glad with their 
presence, blessing society with their virtues, adorning our 
nature with their splendid intellectual endowments and at- 
tdinments, and disseminating a virtuous and a happifying 
fnfluence over all around them through life, how inconceiv- 
ably “— happy will you be, will they be, will mankind be, 
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than if they should be feeble and sickly, requiring continual 
nursing and the greatest care and anxiety, lest the least ad- 
verse wind should blow them into eternity, thus rendering 
your nights sleepless and your days burdensome; or than if 
their animal passions should predominate, and they be sel- 
fish, disobedient, and ill tempered to one another and to all: 
around them; or thievish, or deceptive, or licentious, a curse 
to their parents, and a pest to society, to end their days in 
prison or.on the gallows, being most wretclied themselves, 
and rendering all around them vicious instead of virtuous, 
and most miserable instead of most happy! And not only 
this, but you will love the husband that begat them, or the 
wife that bore them, more and more in proportion as their 
children give you pleasure, or less and less as they cause you 
pain, till love itself may be changed into hatred, and the 
sweetest nectar become the bitterest gall.* 

Consider all this before you take that eventful step, and 
cutthe prolific thread on which hang suspended consequences 
so momentous. And not only consider, but, if you still 
resolve to assume these teeming responsibilities, first Jearn 
your parental duties. First inform yourself what conditions 
in yourself and in a companion, will secure those qualities in 
your children which you may desire; and then choose your 
consort with special reference to his or her qualities or capa- 
bilities as a parent. Do not allow yourself to get in love, 
and to rush headlong into marriage, till you know for certain 
what influences, parental especially, and educational secon- 


* The fact that Amativeness, or connubial love, Philoprogenitiveness, 
or parental love, and Union for Life, the faculty that binds husband and 
wife inseparably together, and for life, are located side by side, the former 
partly encircling the latter, besides being high!y interesting in a philo- 
sophical point of view, shows why it is that children become “the dear 
pledges of connubial love” between their parents—why they so greatly 
promote and augment this love—why a husband loves a wife the better 
for her ‘bearing him children, and still better in proportion as he loves 
those children; and also why he loves her the less, and perhaps even dis 
hikes her, it she be barren, (and these remarks apply equally to woman,) , 
namely, because connubial love and parental love are located side by side, 
so that the action of either, greatly promotes that of the other. 
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A good parent and poor companion better than a good companion and poor parent. 





darily, the partner of your choice will have upon the children 
af your love—the idols of your yet undeveloped affections. 

If the question be asked, Which shall have the preference, 
superior qualities as a parent, with inferior ones as a com- 
panion, or the qualities requisite for a good companion, with 
inferior capabilities as a parent,—I answer, that when the 
two are not united, (though they generally go hand in hand,) 
1 think the former should have the preference, because a 
greater amount of happiness, if not to you, at least to your 
posterity, depends upon it. The latter might possibly render 
you personally the more happy, (though even this is doubt- 
ful,) while the latter is to affect all your posterity. But if 
you determine on marrying a companion who is not capable 
of transmitting healthy bodies, strong intellects, or high moral 
feelings to your offspring, you should then not become pa- 
rents; for you have no right to entail physical diseases or 
moral blemishes upon posterity. You are not obliged to be- 
come parents; but if you do, it is your imperious duty to 
render your offspring happy. You have no right to rendet 
them miserable, as sickly bodies, or bad moral predispositions 
certainly will render them, any more than you have a right 
to burn off their hands, or mutilate their bodies, or cut off 
their feet or head, after they are born. If parents have no 
right to inflict pain upon their children after they are born, 
they certainly have no right to put them into a condition before 
birth which will cause them to suffer through life. And if 
parents are under a moral obligation to their children to do 
all in their power for their physical and moral welfare—if he 
“that provideth not for his own household is worse than an 
infidel,” how imperious, how overwhelming the duty of pa- 
rents to exert all those parental influences put into their 
hands, to render their children healthy, handsome, intellec- 
tual and moral. Are not the moral duties and relations of 
parents to their children as imperious and binding before 
birth as after? Are they not evidently as much more so as 
their influence over their destinies is more powerful before 
than after? Strange that parents should think so much of 
their duties to their children after they have left their moth- 
er’s arms, but think so little of duties vastly more important, 
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because so much more intimately connected with their virtue 
and well being. 

Much stress is laid on early impressions, because they are 
regarded as so much more deep and lasting than subsequent 
ones. True. All right. But apply this same rule to the 
impressions made before birth. Let us state the problem 
“by the rule of three.” If parents owe an immense sum of 
moral duty to their children during infancy and childhood, 
because impressions then made upon their minds are so du- 
rable and efficacious, how much greater that duty to these 
same children before birth, because the impressions then 
made are necessarily inwrought with their very nature, and 
make up their constitutional predispositions? And is it not 
passing strange that parents have strained at this gnat of 
their duty, but swallowed that camel whole, without once 
knowing that they owed their unborn any duty? 

And if parents owe this duty to their children, both before 
birth as well as after, does not that duty extend still farther 
back, and embrace the cuoice of a joint partner. That great 
and highly beneficial influences can be exerted upon children 
by parents, by keeping themselves in a proper physiological 
condition, will hereafter be seen in a chapter on the differ- 
ences in the children of the same parents, these differences 
tallying exactly with the changes that occurred to the parents 
during the increase of their families; but even these influ- 
ences, however great and beneficial, are far inferior to those 
that may be exerted by making the proper cuoice of a joint 
parent. This is the foundation of the whole subject—the root 
of the whole matter. The condition of the parents while 
becoming parents, may be the trunk, and educational influ- 
ences the branches, of the tree of life, while the constitutional 
faculties and the conduct and feelings of mankind are the 
fruit; but as the nature of the root nor only governs ths 
nature of the tree, but also determines the character and 
qualities of its fruit, so the constitutional qualities of the pa- 
rents lie at the bottom of this whole matter, and are the pri 
mary causes of the talents and dispositions of children. 
‘‘Make the éree good, and then will the fruit be good also.” 
First choose a companion having a high moral, strong intel- 
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Find out the hereditary descent of a companion before marriage. 





lectual, and powerful physical organization, and your chil- 
dren will inherit them. 

One of the best indications of the qualities of a man or 
woman as a parent, is the qualities of his or her parents and 
grandparents. The maxim, “Like mother, like daughter,” 
though not infallible, will seldom mislead you. But can- 
didates for matrimony never once think of inquiring into the 
parental qualities of their future partner in parentage as well 
as in love, though they do think of inquiring whether they 
are to inherit a paltry patrimony. If a young lady inherit 
qualities as a parent of the highest order, but no dollars and 


' eents, a hundred others that have a paltry patrimony, if it be 


even but a hundred dollars, though utterly unfit to become a . 
parent, or even a wife, are preferred before her. A young 
woman, one or both of whose parents are consumptive, or 
scrofulous, or miserly, or ugly tempered, will-be taken just 


‘ as quick, (no quicker, for no attention whatever is paid to 


this point,) as one from a stock that live to the age of a 
hundred, and are noted for their talents and their virtues. 
Strange, but no more strange than true! 

Shall parents be deemed worthy to enjoy the blessings of a 
parent, unless they apply the same principles of parentage 
that they now apply to the improvement of stock, to a far 
higher and nobler purpose? Certainly not; nor will they 
enjoy them, unless, perchance, they stwmble on them. Shall 
the pedigree of a horse be required to be traced back for fifty 
generations, through as many sires remarkable for beauty, or 
for strength, or for speed, before you will allow him to sire a 
farm horse, and will you make no inquiries about the lineage 
af a bosom companion, and the prospective father or mother 
of your own children? ‘This is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, with a vengeance. It is wisdom in temporal ‘matters, 
but it is the most consummate folly in matters of eternal 
moment. When will men learn wisdom? When learn to 
live? When appreciate and fulfil their destiny? When 
will ministers of our holy religion, and the reputed in- 
tellectual as well as moral leaders of mankind, preach pa- 
rental duty and hereditary descent, along with original sin? 
Not till eecthrianiom relaxes its all powerful grasp, and allows 
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them to think untramelled, and to speak unawed. They 
will be the very last to preach the doctrine of ‘the parental 
relations and obligations, whereas they should be the very 
first. I put it to the community, I put it to them direct, both 
as individuals and as collective bodies, what doctrines and 
duties they now preach are more important or useful than 
this very doctrine now advocated? ‘Oh but,” say they, 
*‘ our mission is Christ crucified, and that only.’”? Then con- 
jine yourselves to that ‘‘ on/y,” and do not pretend to be the 
intellectual leaders of mankind. I would that clergymen 
were not considered more than they are—namely, mere min- 
isters of the gospel, or rather of the sects, and not literary 
savans. ‘I'he people look to them to do most of their thinking, 
whereas they “are ministers of the gospel (of sects) only,” 
and obliged to think in the traces, and to be hampered with 
theological schools and theological dogmas. If they would 
but preach the doctrines and facts of HEREDITARY DESCENT, or 
the duties owed by parents As PARENTS to their descendants, 
and instruct parents and young people in the discharge of 
these duties, as well as urge them home, with all! the sound 
ness and solemnity of the subject itself, and of their sacer- 
dotal office, (and surely none of the duties they preach are 
more important in themselves, or more momentous in their 
consequences, ) they would at least add greatly to their use- 
fulness. The people look to them for instructions as to their 
duty, and as to their wfole duty; and as this is never once 
mentioned, they of course infer that it does not come within 
the rangeof their moral obligations. If they know not the 
facts of this subject, let them learn; but if they do know the 
importance of the momentous moral duties owed by parents, 
as parents, to their children, though they have placed them- 
selves as ‘watchmen on the walls of Zion,” yet they are 
“dumb dogs” that do not bark, and should resign their sa- 
ered commission. 

Oh! if clergymen would but study and preach this doe- 
trine of the parental influences, and instruct parents and 
young people in relation to this solemn moral duty, they 
would then wield their tremendous influence with equal 
and most delightful effect, and set a moral reformation 
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Neglect of physicians, lawyers and merchants. 





on foot, would soon remodel society, and almost banish crime 
and vice. 

I repeat it; the duty which parents owe, as parents, to 
their children, is a moral duty, is one of the highest moral 
duties man owes to his fellow man, and even to his God; 
for how can we love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and with all our mind, and with all our strength, while we 
are blasting the images of God with a blighting curse, which 
will torment them with physical suffering through life, or 
imprint moral blemishes on their natures which are almost 
certain to become hideous moral deformities to abide upon 
them forever? How can we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
(and in the sense of the word here meant, surely children are 
our nearest neighbors, ) when we curse them as effectually as 
if we beat out their brains, or made them drunkards or 
debauchees? These parental duties, then, being imperious 
moral duties, and of the highest grade, why should they not 
be preached? Can clergymen do their whole duty and not 
preach them? But, alas! they will not. They will proba- 
bly be the very last, even to admit them, much less to preach 
them. 

Then who «ili? Who stand up for God and humanity in 
this war with evil a¢ its root? Doctors should, but will not. 
Their business is to cure diseases, not to forestall them—to 
dose out pounds of cures (kills) instead of ounces of preven- 
tion by sowing correct physiological seed in the department 
over which they preside. 

And as to lawyers, they are too busy taking pay for telling 
lies, and scrambling over one another and their fellow men, 
to give subjects like these, so totally foreign to their calling, 
a moment’s attention. Merchants are too busy turning cop- 
pers, and the rich, in playing the fool—young women in 
catching husbands, and married women in cooking dinner 
and tending babies, to hear my voice. 

But there is a small, a select band, Gideon’s chosen few, 
culled out by test after test, who will blow the trumpet of 
reform with one hand, and distribute information with the 
other. To such, I commend this work. Take it; circulate 
ft; urge it upon every parent, upon every young man and 
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Let information be disseminated. 





young woman, especially upon those unmarried women who 
are on the qui vivi to catch a beau or to secure a husband. 
Let young women be remonstrated with, and persuaded to 
learn their duties as mothers, before they dare cast the first 
look of love, or even deck their persons so as to appear attrac- 
tive. Give this work to the four winds. A better service 
cannot be rendered to mankind, than extending its circula- 
tion. Let it be the boon companion of every parent, and of 
all who contemplate marriage. Let other and abler works 
be prepared, and circulated throughout christendom. Let the 
whole human race, from Behring’s straits to Cape Horn, and 


“From Greenland’s icy mountain, 
To India’s coral strand,” 


be roused to the importance of learning and obeying those 
laws which govern the transmission of physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities from parents to their descendants, down 
to the remotest generations. 'Then shall the garden of Eden 
cover the whole earth, and render holy and happy all the 
nations and individuals that inhabit it. 

But having thus far dwelt quite long enough, perhaps too 
long, upon the outskirts and importance of our subject, let us 
proceed directly to an examination of the subject itself—to 
hereditary facts, and the laws that govern them. 

In prosecuting this subject, let us first examine mankind 
in masses, and then by families, and see whether various 
forms of the body and face, various diseases, as consumption, 
scrofula, the gout, &c., various mental qualities, as insanity, 
appetite, anger, kindness, poetry, a talent for mathematics, 
or reasoning, or writing, or speaking, &c., &c., are or are not 
hereditary—do or do not descend from parents to children 
through successive generations, as far as they can be traced, 
and thus learn first our parental duties, and secondly the 
conditions requisite for becoming parents, and the means of 
perfecting offspring, 
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RACES AND MASSES. 








Man now what he has always been. 





CHAPTER Il. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF RACES, MASSES, AND NA- 
TIONS, IN PART HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 


THE COLORED RACE, 


@ And their brethren, among all the families of Issachar, were valiant men of might.” 


Tat man is now what he was in the beginning, and has 
been ever since, as far as both his physical form and organi- 
zation are concerned—that he had from the first, hands, feet, 
eyes, mouth, lungs, bones, and muscles, and the same number 
and general form of each just as he now has—that he had 
the same propensities and moral faculties then that he now 
has, the same power of reason, the same primary sentiments 
ef justice, of kindness, and of worship, the same appetite for 
food, the same domestic feelings, the primary faculties of 
resistance, fear, love of money, love of power, and passion 
for glory, the same fundamental powers of observation, re- 
collection of shape, of places, of events, of colors, éc.—will 
not probably be questioned by any one other than a mere 
hypothetical theorizer. As far back as we have any history 
of him, whether sacred or profane, his constitutional and 
original qualities have been what they now are. Slight 
changes, induced by climate and circumstances, appear in 
different races and ages, but at heart, all appear to have been 
the same. And the fact is most singular, that even now, 
among the different races, and nations, and tribes of men, 
notwithstanding all the changes to which for ages they may 
have been subjected—that different forms of government, and 
opposite modes of education, and circumstances every way 
conflicting, have, from time immemorial, exerted their utmost 
power to effect a radical change—yet the oneness of our race 
is most apparent. The avenues to the human heart are the 
same in all. All nations and races bow subdued at the shrine 
of beauty ; all yield to the power of love; all love their chil- 
dren; all eat; all scramble after property; all have a religion 
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Races differ. The African race. A fact. 


—————_______ 


of some kind; all feed and shelter the benighted stranger; 
all have ideas to express, and express them, and that by lan- 
guages, the frame-work and fundamental elements of which 
are alike; all sleep; all decorate themselves; all are subdued 
by kindness, and angered by abuse; so much so, that he 
who has learned human nature once, need not learn it again. 

Yet, though the fundamentals of our race are the same in 
all portions of the earth, different races and nations evince 
lesser differences in propensity and intellect, and even in the 
color of their hair, skin, &c. Though all have muscles, 
brains, &c., yet the ferture of some races is fine, of others 
coarse. “And there are differences in the tone and character 
of different races. ‘The colored race is characterized quite as 
much by the tone of their feelings, the peculiarities of their 
intellects and expressions,.as by the color of their skin. 
Their movements, their mode of walking, their tones and 
laugh, are as different from those of white men, as are their 
noses, or eyes, or lips. So of other races. The Indian has 
an Indian character born in him, and lying back of all edu- 
cational influences; and so of other races, and of nations. 

But more particularly. The color of the colored race is 
certainly congenital. It is born in them, and forms a part of 
them. All climes, all ages, bear the mark. Education can- 
not reach it, for it is hereditary, and caused solely by parental 
influences. 

A fact bearing on this point. T'wo white parents in New 
Jersey, were very much astonished to find in their child un- 
equivocal marks of the African race and blood. It had the 
flat nose, thick lips, curly hair, and dark skin, of a mulatto, 
so unequivocal, that strong suspicions were entertained of the 
mother’s unfaithfulness. The father was thrown into a state 
of mind bordering on derangement, and suffered beyond en- 
durance, first by suspicions of the incontinency of a wife 
whom he loved most dearly, and on whom he doted; and 
secondly, by the reproaches of his neighbors. His wife pro- 
tested her innocence in terms so strong and solemn, that he 
was finally led to believe in her integrity. Still, no explana- 
tion of the phenomenon appeared. At length he sailed for 
France, and visited a town on its frontiers where her family 
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Mulattoes. The African head. 





had resided for several generations, and found, to his joy, 
that his wife’s great grandfather was an African. And yet 
no traces of the colored race had appeared between this 
child’s great grandfather, and this great great grandson, of 
the fifth generation. This shows that the physical charac- 
teristics of the race still remained, and though they run 
under ground for five generations, yet thatthey at length 
come to the surface. 

In all mulattoes, the physical characteristics of the colored 


.race appear visible, but become less and still less so in pro- 


portion as the parentage is less and less colored. Hence, by 
looking at a mulatto, a pretty accurate estimate can be formed! 
of the proportions of his parentage. And I am prepared,, 
from extensive observation, to add, that the phrenological 
developments of mulattoes approach more and more towards 
the European type of head, in proportion to the amount of 
European blood that flows in their veins. 

That there is a European head and an African head, as» 
well as an Indian head and a Tartar head, is evident to any 
ane who will take the trouble to learn the location and func- 
tions of organs. The African head is longer from the root of 
the nose to both Philoprogenitiveness and to Self-Esteem, 
than the European, longer and higher in the crown, but not 
as wide. And this*is the case with the heads of colored 
children, as well as with those of colored adults. In harmony 
with this greater development of Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness in them than in the Caucasian race, they are pro- 
verbially polite and urbane, and hence make excellent wait- 
ers; are fond of ornament and show; love to swell, and are 
noted for feeling large and swaggering. In harmony with 
their greater development of Philoprogenitiveness, they make 
our best nurses, as far as fondness and patience with children 
are concerned, and evince a most passionate attachment to 
their children, and the strongest attachment to friends. Ao 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness are also gener- 
ally large; Language and the Perceptive Faculties strong, 
and Causality less.* 


* It is but due to the race here to observe, that the intellectual organs 
of colored children are much better than those of colored adults, and very 
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The nose of Africans. Their love of music. 


I repeat, then, not only have the different races different 
‘heads in their general outlines, but the more of the negro 
parentage a mulatto has, the more will his general type of 
head partake of that of the race, and vice versa. 'Taken in 
the gross, Creoles have generally better heads than those of 
pure African blood, but not as good as Caucasians. 

Another hereditary difference between the Caucasian and 
the African races, is this :—Every Caucasian who has no 
colered blood in him, will have a division in the gristle at the 
end of the nose, showing a partition of that gristle, or a hol- 
low to the touch, at the end of the nose; but every one who 
has the least African blood in him, will have no separation, 
the gristle showing no division between its two sides. This 
is, of course, hereditary. 

Another hereditary difference will be found in their mus- 
cles being inserted at pointsof the bones different from the 
insertion of the muscles of the Caucasian race; and this 
causes that peculiarity in their gait, motions, &c., alluded to 
above. 

But still more. Though colored people love music, yet the 
character of their songs is peculiar, so that a practised ear 
can discriminate between an African tune and other tunes. 
They love their friends, but this love has a tone in it differing 
from that of Caucasians. So they talk,and talk much, but 
they construct their sentences in a manner differing from our 
own, and also employ a different class of words. In short, 
they seem to have a cast of mind and tone of feeling, includ- 
ing intonations and gesticulations, differing materially from 
our own race. The fact is, there is an organization anda 
texture, both physical and. phrenological, peculiar to the 
race, and which characterizes that race in all its ramifications 
and crosses, and which owes its cause to parentage, and de- 
stends from sire to son, from generation to generation, and 
which will last as long as the race lasts. 





little if any inferior to those of the whites, but that their inferior Causality 
i& doubtless owing, in part, to its want of culture. Still, the characteris- 
tics of a colored child’s forehead, are prodigious Language, Individ» 
ality, and Eventuality, full Comparison, and Jess Causality, relatively, 
than is generally found in the children of Caucasian parents. 
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Their independence. Their eloquence. 





SECTION II. 


THE INDIAN RACE. 


“¢ Lo the untutored Indian, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 


Tue Indian race, also, has its hereditary peculiarities, both 
physical and mental. Its copper color, its high cheek bones, 


«wide mouth, straight black h@ir, prominent bones, and sunken 


eye, while they characterize the race, also descend from 
parents to children, both in the Indian race when unmixed, 
and also in all its crosses. And not only are these and other 
physical peculiarities unquestionably hereditary, caused by 
parentage, but the straight coarse hair of the Indian does not 
contrast with the always curly hair of the African, more 
strikingly than does the free, independent spirit of the one, 
contrast with the easily subdued spirit of the other. Makea 
slave of an Indian! Who ever heard of such a thing? If it 
were at all possible to subdue them, think you that Caucasian 
cupidity would ‘not long ago have done so, and chased them 
with the lasso through their native forests, as they now chase 
the cattle and horses of South America? But the love of 
freedom, and the fierce spirit that dies sooner than submit to 
servitude, are born*in the American race, as is also grati- 
tude for favors, and revenge for wrongs. Take the young 
papoose from its mother at its birth, and let him never be 
cognizant of the Indian feelings and character, except such 
as parentage implants in his nature, and think you he would 
be any thing but an Indian. 1 grant that education may 
gradually modify these qualities, but they will be Indian in 
the grain, dyed in the wool, and Indian forever. 

The Indian is always eloquent, but he is not forgiving. 
He is fond of thé chase, but he is not fond of philosophy. 
He observes the stars, and predicts the weather, but he will 
not confine himself to books; and though you “ beat him in 
& mortar with a pestle,” yet he is an Indian still. 

By civilizing and educating Indian parents, you will with- 
gut doubt be able to make additional improvements in the 
a and, in a series of generations, to civilize and adorn 
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Papoose heads. The Jews. 





the race, but his still predominant Destructiveness will render 
him revengeful and vindictive, his powerful Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness, crafty and cunning, and his great Percep- 
tive organs, knowing and intelligent. 

I have seen the heads of many papooses, but I never saw 
one which did not have the leading developments of the 
Indian. I neyer saw an Indian head ona negro or on a 
Caucasian body, and I never saw an Indian body with a 
Caucasian head. A very few pgpooses have Causality some- 
what prominent, as will be seen by a cast of Keokuk’s son, 
and by the skulls of two Sioux children, about eight years 
old, in my collection, yet the whole contour of these heads is 
Indian. I never saw a papoose in which Cautiousness, Se- 
eretiveness, and Destructiveness were not predominant, the 
whole basillar region larga, and the head low and flat, which 
shows that Indian qualities are hereditary, because found in 
children too young to be the result of education. If education 
formed the Indian character, the heads of papooses would 
nearly resemble those of other races, and continue to become 
more and more Indian in their developments, the older they 
grow, and the longer their Indian education continued to 
mould their characters. But, as Indian children have Indian 
heads, and heads as essentially Indian, atid about as strongly 
marked with the Indian characteristics, as adult Indians, and 
before education has had time to mould them very much, 
the inference is that a considerable portion, at least, of this 
Indian head and character, is hereditary. 





SECTION III. 


THE JEWS. 
“And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.”—Gen. xiii. 2. 
Bur let us narrow down our observation still more, and 
take up the descent of qualities as regards nations. And one 


of our best fields of inquiry will be the Jewish nation, first 
because they have kept themselves distinct as a nation from 
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Their acquisitiveness. Their devotion. Abraham. 





time immemorial, and not allowed themselves to intermarry 
with ‘ the Gentiles ;” and partly because their characteris- 
tics are probably more strikingly marked than those of any 
other nation. They are remarkable first for their love of 
money; secondly, for their devotion to their religion; and 
thirdly, for their general intelligence. Whoever saw a Jew 
who was not most intent on the acquisition of property, and 
up to all sorts of devices in order to acquire it—a real Shy- 
lock, making money his idol, and succeeding beyond measure 
in accumulating wealth? How rarely do Jews forsake the 
religion of their fathers, or fail to observe the passover, or eat 
the flesh of swine? And how universally do they evince 
shrewdness and talent, at least in acquiring property? And 
are not our best historians and oriental scholars, Jews ? 

What, then, were the original characteristics of the found- 
ers of this nation? Had they, or had they not, those quali- 
ties which now so eminently characterize their descendants? 
And to settle these points, let us quote from the Bible—“And 
Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot, his brother’s son, and 
all their substance which they had gathered,” thus implying 
that they had gathered considerable, e-d were unwilling to 
leave any thing behind, though they were going from Egypt 
toCanaan. Again—‘‘And Lot also, which went with Abram, 
had flocks, and herds, and tents. And the land was not able 
to bear them, that they might dwell together; for their sub- 
stance was great, so that they could not dwell together.”— 
“And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. And he 
divided himself against them, he and his servants, by night, 
and smote them.” ‘This conflict was undertaken, first, for 
his kinsman, (and the Jews to this day show the same par- 
tiality to their kinsmen that Abraham did to Lot,) and sec- 
ondly, to restore his goods. ‘And he said, I am Abraham’s 
servant. And the Lord hath blessed my master greatly, and 
he is become great: and he hath given him flocks, and herds, 
and silver, and gold, and men-servants, and maid-servants, 
and camels, and asses. And the servant brought forth jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.”’ 
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Acquisitiveness of Isaac, Jacob, Laban, and Josenh. 





Isaac, also, evinced the same love of riches, and was 
equally successful in the accumulation of wealth. “ And 
Isaac waxed great, and went forward, and grew until he 
became very great: for he had possession of flocks, and pos- 
session of herds, and great store of servants.” The blessing 
which Isaac pronounced on Jacob, is also in point: ‘“ 'There- 
fore God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” In blessing Esau, 
he again mentions the fatness of the earth. 

Laban, a descendant from Abraham’s brother, also showed 
the same acquisitive spirit in making Jacob serve him seven 
years in order to obtain Rachel, his cousin, for a wife, and 
then deceiving him by giving him Leah, and afterwards re- 
quiring seven years more of service in order to obtain the 
object of his love. Laban’s bantering Jacob to stay longer, 
and Jacob’s shrewdness and acquisitiveness, if not yankee 
cunning, in making the kind of bargains that he did, namely, 
for all the speckled, ring-streaked, and spotted, and his pealing 
the rods and laying them in the gutters where the cattle went 
to drink, so that the great body of the young cattle and sheep 
might be speckled, (see Gen. xxx. 27—43,) are directly in 
point. ‘And Jacob increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, 
and asses.” 

Not only did Laban’s sons show the same acquisitive spirit 
in envying Jacob, but Rachel also indulged it in conjunction 
with veneration, a quality soon to be mentioned, in stealing 
the gods of her own father.* 

Joseph’s laying up the corn of Egypt in such vast quanti- 
ties, was but another and most beneficial exercise of this 
same faculty ; and then again his buying in all the gold and 
silver, all the cattle and effects, and even the lands and lives 
of the Egyptians, for the crown of Egypt, shows the same 
faculty; and so did also his putting his kinsmen in the 
fattest of the land of Egypt, and the rapid increase of the 
Israelites in numbers and cattle while in Egypt. 





* What an idea that, of stealing a god, and even from a father, and 
then lying to hide it! 
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Their Acquisitiveness. Shylock. a 


The manner in which the children of Israel left Egypt, 
their taking with, them the whole of their substance, even 
“ very much cattle,” and then their dorrowing all they could 
of the Egyptians, even so as to spoil them, (Ex. xii.,) shows 
that they were not a whit behind their predecessors in the 
matter of getting property, especially gold, silver, and jewel- 
ry, which seem especially to have been the idol of this people 
from Abraham to the present day. 

The children of Reuben and the children of Gad’s having 
“very much cattle ;”* the saving of all the “silver, and gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron,” and making them public 
property, by putting them “into the treasury of the house of 
the Lord,”+ Achan’s coveting and taking a “ goodly Baby- 
lonish garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight ;’’{ the children of Is- 
rael’s taking “the cattle and the spoils of Ai a prey unto 
themselves,’’§ and doing the same by thirty-one other king- 
doms and cities, namely, killing all the inhabitants, but 
pillaging all the metals, goods, and cattle they contained ; || 
Moses’ pursuing the same course with the kings destroyed on 
the west of Jordan; the immense treasures given by David 
and the elders-of Israel, to build and furnish the temple of 
Solomon, namely, seventeen thousand talents of silver, and 
eight thousand talents, and ten thousand drachms of gold, and 
one hundred thousand talents of iron, the immense riches 
lavished on that magnificent edifice, altogether eclipsing 
every building of modern times,—all these, and many other 
incidents mentioned in Scripture, evince a most extraordinary 
desire and capacity to acquire and hoard up property, espe- 
cially gold, silver, jewelry, precious stones, and cattle. In 
short, did ever any other nation, ancient or modern, possess 
acquisitivenes in any thing like the degree in which the Bible 
represents the Jews to have possessed it all the way along 
down from Abram and his nephew, through every part ‘of 
their history, even down to the present time? Shakspeare’s 
well known description of Shylock, is in perfect keeping with 





* Num. xxxii. 1. ¢ Josh. vi, 24. t do. vii. 21. § do. viii..27. 
]| Josh. xi. and xii. 


30* 
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The Rothschilds. Girard. Cohen. Morse. Chatham street. 





the Jewish character, both as it was then, and isnow. Who 
are the richest men of the old world? The Rothschilds; and 
they are Jews. Who was Stephen Girard, at his death the 
richest man in America? A Jew. Who are now the richest 
men in Baltimore? Probably Cohen & Co., who are Jews. 
Mr. Morse, now living in Philadelphia, who began life a 
street pedlar of thread, needles, toys, trinkets, &c., and is now 
worth several millions, is also a Jew; and his head at Ac- 
quisitiveness is the broadest, I think, that lever saw. One 
of the missionaries, several years ago, writes that in passing 
through the Jewish part of one of the eastern cities, he was 
beset, entreated, and actually compelled to purchase of them; 
and a man now can hardly go through Chatham street, New 
- York city, which is occupied almost exclusively by Jews, 
without being taken by the arm and half coaxed, half pushed 
into a store, to make a purchase; or if he stops at one of 
their mock auction stores, and bids ten cents on a knife, it is 
knocked off to him, and he asked to go into the back room, 
where he finds a thousand items or more struck off to him, 
and a hundred dollars required of him, and he threatened till 
he pays all he has. Probably a hundred gouge-games are 
practised per day, upon an average, in Chatham street alone. 
Then look at their pawn-broker’s frauds, their usury, and 
every sort of device resorted to for making money, and say 
if they are not the worthy sons of rich Abraham, and the 
crafty Jacob? And what is most singular, the very kinds of 
property which Abraham, isaac, and Jacob loved and ac- 
quired, namely, gold, silver, precious stones, and flocks, the 
Jews of this day love and acquire, except that instead of 
sheep, they deal in woollens. Jewelry, which doubtless took 
its name from the fact that it was made and sold mostly by 
Jews, is to modern Jews, what gold, silver, and costly stones 
were to the Israelites of old. Who can look upon these coin- 
cidences, and not be compelled to say, not only that certain 
qualities are hereditary, but also that they descend from 
parents to children for thousands of generations, in direct and 
continual succession? That education has some influence in 

effecting this result, I do not doubt; but the closing remarks 
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Their Inhabitiveness, Desire to have issue. 





of the last chapter will apply here as well as there, and to 
all other cases in which this objection is raised. 

The mechanical ingenuity of the ancient Jews, especially 
as seen in building the temple and carving its vessels, is in 
fine keeping with the mechanical ingenuity of modern Jews. 
I have seen as remarkable developments of Constructiveness 
in Jews, as I ever saw in any head, accompanied with a 
proportionate development of this faculty. 

The Inhabitiveness of the Jews, both ancient and modern, 
is also worthy of a passing remark. Abraham’s buying a 
burying place to bury Sarah his wife, and his directing his 
sons to bury him there also; the burying of Isaac, Rebecca 
and Leah there; Jacob’s directing that he be buried in the 
same family tomb, even though he died in Egypt; and Jo- 
seph’s charge to have his bones buried in the same place,—is 
in beautiful keeping with the extraordinary love of the Jews, 
throughout their whole history, of their native land. How | 
often is the promised land referred to? How piteous the 
lamentations of the Jewish captives for the land of Israel— 
“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept 
when we remembered Zion?” How, above all price, did 
the Jews value Jerusalem, their temple, and the land of Ca- 
naan? And even to this day, the eye of every descendant of 
that outcast nation is turned towards Jerusalem, with the 
expectation that they, as their descendants, will yet inhabit 
the promised land. In other words, the whole nation have 
evinced great Inhabitiveness; and I have never yet seen a 
Jew in whom this organ was not very large.* 

The parcelling out of the land of Israel to each tribe, and 
giving to each family its particular share, with the “law in 
Israel’’ that it should remain in that tribe and family forever, 


_ under all contingences, is also in point. _ 


The desire of the Jews to have an issue, is worthy also of 
remark, in Abraham and Sarah, in the daughters of Lot, in 
Isaac and Rebecca, in Jacob and Rachel, and in all the race ; 
as is also the barrenness of Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel, at 


® This trait is remarkably strong in the Indians, and may possibly 
throw some light on the identity of the two races. 
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The hospitality of the Jews. Their piety. 





least till they were old—all from the same stock, or from 
Abraham’s father. They also insisted on marrying none but 
their own kin. Gen. xxiv. 4. 

The hospitality of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was re- 
markable. Gen. xviii. 1—S. See also Gen. xix. 1—3, Lot’s 
entertaining the angels. See Gen. xxiv. 15—33, where Re- 
becca watered the camels of Abraham’s servant, and Laban’s 
hospitality, both to Abraham’s servant, and to Jacob; the 
hospitality of the old man mentioned in Judges xix., all 
show how sacred they regarded this matter. They seem to 
have had no taverns, but to have entertained one another. 
Whether modern Jews evince this quality, is left for those 
who know them to jndge. 

Equally remarkable, also, were all the Jewish progenitors, 
for their worship of God and religious faith. It is said of 
Abraham, ‘and there he builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and called upon the name of the Lord,’”’ wherever he took 
up his residence. Indeed, to have an altar, was as indispen- 
sable as to have a tent. It is said of him, “ And he believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
See Gen. xv. 6, and indeed the whole of the fifteenth chapter. 
The seventeenth chapter contains an account of his scrupu- 
lous observance of circumcision. See also Abraham’s prayer 
for Sodom in the eighteenth chapter, and his offering up his 
son Isaac in the twenty-second chapter. 

Isaac also inherited, or at least possessed, the devout spirit 
of Abraham. See Gen. xxvi. 25. Jacob also evinced the 
same spirit. See Gen. xxviii. 16—22. See also Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel, Gen. xxxii., and his building altars 
in Bethel and wherever he went. See Gen. xxxv. 1—5, and 
the whole of the chapter. 

Joseph’s piety was equally conspicuous, as was that of 
Moses and Aaron, and of the whole Jewish nation, modern as 
well as ancient, in their sacrifices, their ablutions, observan- 
ces, &e., &c., and even now, the Jews keep the passover as 
strictly as ever, and adhere to their religion with as much 
tenacity as to their gold. Veneration is usually large in the 
heads of Jews. 
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Their cunning. Their Destructiveness. 





Abraham evinced much cunning and large Secretiveness, 
a quality strikingly manifested in the Jews at the present day, 
especially in their underhanded measures to acquire property. 
Gen. xii. 11—15, 18 and 19. 

The same cunning was shown by Rebecca in getting Isaac 
to bless her favorite Jacob instead of Esau, and by Jacob in 
buying Esau’s birthright by taking advantage of his hunger. 
Isaac, like Abraham, also pretended that his wife was his 
sister. See Gen. xxiv. 7. See also the cunning of Rebecca 
in getting Isaac to send Jacob away to her brother, under 
pretence of his getting him a wife, whereas she only wanted 
to place him beyond the power of Esau, who had threatened 
to kill him. See Gen. xxvii. 41—46. 

Laban, also, another of this deceitful race, after solemnly 
promising Rachel to Jacob for a wife, deceived him. See 
Gen. xxix. 22—26. Rachel likewise evinced the same quality, 
not only in stealing the gods of her own father, but also in 
hiding them under her, and then pretending that it was diffi- 
cult for her to rise, because she was not well. The Jews cer- 
tainly come honestly by their instinctive talent for deceiving. 
Gen. xxxi. 30. Jacob also showed considerable secretive- 
ness, and feigned submission, when he met Esau on his re- 
turn. Hence, what could he expect, but that the same game 
of deception would be played on him, that was played by his 
sons in their selling Joseph, and then dipping his coat in 
blood and sending it to their father. All along down, sacred 
and profane history ascribe this quality to the Jews. 

The destructive propensity of the Jews might also be 
traced even more conspicuously from Abraham, who put five 
kings and all their armies to the-sword at once, through 
Simeon and Levi, who so fiercely revenged the outrage upon 
their sister Dinah, and all the battles of the Israelites, in 
which tens of thousands, and sometimes hundreds of thou- 
sands, fell in a day; including David, a man of war and 
blood from his youth, to the most horrible manifestation of 
this passion at the final taking of Jerusalem. (See Josephus.) 
This organ is prodigious in the Jews of the present day, and 
is well described in Shakspeare’s delineation of Shylock, who 
was bent on taking out the hear¢ of his mortal enemy. 
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Jewish physiognomy. The Chinese. The casts of eastern nations, 





It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the Jews all have a 
national physiognomy, by which every Jew may be recog- 
nized as a Jew at the first glance. (See the article on the 
Jews, and the accompanying drawing, in the Phrenological 
Journal, Vol. V., No.7.) ‘This form and expression of face, 
is of course hereditary. Much might be said of the descent 
of superior talents, wonderfully retentive memories, and ex- 
cellent diterary taste, of the Jews. But enough, at least for 
the present. 





SECTION IV. 
NATIONS AND MASSES, GENERALLY. 


Tue Chinese are noted for their sameness, both of character 
and head. ‘To a phrenologist, it would seem as if all their 
heads were cast in the same mould, so nearly do they resem- 
ble each other. The only perceptible difference, is to be 
found in those of different occupations. But, as father and 
son, from generation to generation, follow the occupation 
of their forefathers, the principle of the descent of qualities, 
is still sustained. No field of inquiry would delight me 
more, than the examination of the heads of the various 
casts in eastern nations; in order to determine, first, whether 
each cast had its own particular form of head, of which there 
is no doubt; and whether the children, and even infants, of 
these casts, have the heads of the cast. And if my life be 
spared, 1 intend yet to make them. Will not phrenologists 
embrace every opportunity of prosecuting these inquiries? 
Will not that able and truly excellent phrenologist, Cubi i 
Soler, our correspondent in Spain, prosecute these inquiries 
still further, and send them to the Journal for publication? 
Will not our friend Garrison, of the West Indies, pursue this 
subject in regard to the creoles of those islands. 

What the phrenological developments of the Chinese are, 
may be learned from Vol. 1V. of the Journal, in the series of 
articles headed “lhe Chinese.” But they are introduced 
here mure.to serve as the basis of the inference, that where 
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Anglo-Americans. Hope in the English and Ainericans. 





education remainsjy as theirs has, unchanged, for ages, it 
exerts its moulding influence on the parents, to bring them 
up to a uniform standard ; and this operates to keep the race 
uniform through a succession of ages. Exactly how much 
is to be attributed to education, and how much to parentage, 
it may be difficult to say, but the proposition is self-evident, 
that doth exert an influence. 

The Anglo-American head affords a striking contrast to 
this uniformity of the Chinese. Though the primitive stock 
is English, yet the American head differs materially from the 
English; and the heads of different states and sections differ. 
Blindfold me, and submit one hundred heads from the several 
states, and if 1 sometimes miss as to the state, yet I will sel- 
dom mistake a southerner fora yankee, a Virginian for a Ver- 
monter, a Missourian for a New Yorker, or a Pennsylvanian 
fora Marylander. Of course I refer to natives of the several 
states, whose ancestors were also natives. The children of 
southerners also differ from those of northerners. Their 
organs are more on ezrtremes, the large organs larger, and the 
small organs smaller; Cautiousness and Approbativeness, 
when large, are usually very large; and so of Benevolence, 
Destructiveness and Friendship. 

The difference in the development of Hope between John 
Bull and Uncle Sam, is very striking. Crossing the British 
lines, makes a difference of fifty per cent in this, organ, it 
being the greatest on the south side. The explanation is 
doubtless this. Hope is more highly stimulated in this 
country than in that. Thus the organ grows a little in each 
parent, and the law of parentage redains or propagates this: 
growth. The next generation adds a little more to its size by: 
cultivation, and parentage retains it all, and hands it down 
to the third, to be again augmented and perpetuated. In’ 
fact this law is the true secret of the progress of both nations: 
and the race. That our race, on the whole, has improved 
and is improving, in morals and intelligence, is evident toi 
every careful observer; ‘The moral sentiments are exerting 
a\far greater influence over mankind now, than for ages past; 
and. it is devoutly to be hoped that future ages will witness: 
still greater improvements, And this is the key and cause.| 
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Education improves. Parentage retains this improvement. Danes, &c. 





The reforming influences now abroad, will cause the moral 
and intellectual organs of parents to grow, and this will se- 
cure an additional development in children, and this will 
gradually improve the race. 

I would not make education every thing, as Burritt and 
the old metaphysicians do; neither would I make parentage 
every thing. But let both be united—education to bring up 
defective organs, and then parentage to perpetuate this in- 
crease for another addition. The joint action of the two in 
improving races, and nations, and families, may well be 
compared toa pump. Education raises the valuable water 
as far as one generation—as one stroke—can bring it, the 
valve (parentage) then closes upon it and holds it. Educa- 
tion then carries it up one peg higher, and parentage again 
holds it there, and perpetuates it to be improved in generation 
after generation. Nor is man any where near the top of 
this scale of human improvement. He is scarcely above the 
zero of the thermometer, and on a scale that can hardly be 
said to have a limit. And if this treatise contribute to the 
accomplishment of this great end—the ultimate improvement 
of mankind, the great object of its author will be answered— 
But to return. 

The heads of the Danes are quite in keeping with the Eng- 
lish head generally. ‘The French head is plainly discernible 
from the English, even in childhood. The German head is 
alsov unique, presenting Jarge Conscientiousness, Causality, 
and Acquisitiveness. ‘The Welch head always runs far out 
and back in the region of the crown, which gives love of 
liberty; and it was this which made them forsake their 
native vales, and flee to the Welch mountains, in order to 
enjoy that liberty. And their hair is always very fine, and 
their skin delicate. The dark skin, eyes, and hair of a por- 
tion of the Caucasian race, namely, the French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c., is entirely hereditary, and is always found 
in the descendants of those nations. But the color of the 
eyes, hair, &c., of the English nation, varies exeeedingly, 
and because the original stock of the nation is composed, 
partly of Danes, partly of Normans, partly of Romans, and 
partly of the original stock of the British Islands. 








